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|Special Testing Inducement. 


To those who have never tried jj 
Vi-Cocoa at all for breakfast or - 
supper, the Proprietors simply 
ask for the name of this paper 
“to be written ona postcard, with 
_.| your name and address, and they 

will, as a special Inducement to 
make a permanent trial -of Vi- 
J---|-Gocoa, send you a Dainty Sample 

.| Tin Free of Charge, with par- 
ticulars of an exceptional offer. 
Address: 


3 VI-COCOA, . 
| 60 Bunbill Row, London, E.C. 
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_ Nubolic Scan — po 
[IHRE se wef hie ro Sin Cling | ee | ein oe 
thoroughly, a way which mikes your home not a 
wuly sweeter and brighter, but: healthier—a great-deal 
‘healthier—tt is the NUBOLIC way. Let it be YOUR © 
way, . Infectious germs and all impurities fly before 
this great antiseptic and cleanser. . Never forget that it” : 
-ischeaper to be genetous with Nubolic than to pay doctors’ ene \* \ Be 
‘bills, But make quite certain you get Nubolic, then you =e yw. Ce 
may rely upon Spring Cleaning being thorough and effective. ' : 
Save all Nubolic wrappers, they entitle you to: Watson’s Prizes. 


531,992 PRIZES ‘A |i . 
worth £126,198! , FS cae 
Distributed in two equal sections this year. Latest sending-ia date for fiest section March ist. 
Tire remaining 265,996 Prizes worth £63,099 7s. 6d, are for the Distribution closing December 3ist. Ask 
"your grocer for list and all particulars, or send es a postcard for same, Even thirty wrappers secure a prize. 
SOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD., WHITEHALL ‘SOAP WORKS, LEEDS. 
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WB.—To Prevent Deny, a Letter 


= some ere evens : 


By Mies Jean 
Aylwin, the 
charming 
Scottish lassie 
at the Gaiety. 

I_mgaLty don’t ever 
recollect having received a 
a Partin 
when I was young 
remember what form or 
shape it took; though, of 
course, it was bound to be 
oval. But I Kat tem 
fo’ my _ schooldays 

Sotend when my mother 

used to dye many eggs 

in different shades. Then 
when they had been boiled 
hard she eel them up 
and packed us off, and we 

went to some large patk 
and rolled our down the grassy braes and then 
rolled down after them. 


After this had gone on for about an hour we 
all sat down cnd peeled our eggs and ate them, 
and felt, oh! so happy. I often wish for those 


wome Bt ~ d La ‘ e 
again. - 
ing you a happy Cn 
Easter. 
By Mise Iris Hawkins, the famouse 
Child-Actrese. . 
Tus only surprising Easter egg I have ever received 
was a very largo 
with two 
ereggictraghecrs? Se 
quimd”° 9 “s fl. . 


By Mise Doris Beresford, a lovely 
. Gaiety Girl. 
THE most rising Easter egg I ever received 
was — eves knot in diamonds, which pie ts to 
“me ai some years ago, anonymously, an ave 
never been able to discover the identity of the philan- 
thropic donor. Perhaps 


some day he (or she) ma; 


y 
his ‘ 
orersone he for her 6). Bererferd 


(or her) self. 


By Mies Vesta Tilley, the Graat Males 
Impersonator. 
Tue etrangest Easter egg I ever received was a 
pote request from a perfect stranger for the loan of 
100 for a few days on the —? of hia having 
seen my performance in Canada. He reminded me 


Sd Gy Gli 


Easter and 
that he would 
wait at the 
stage door for 
an answer, 

By Mise Queenie Leighton, of Drury Lane 

ame, 

My quaintest Easter egg was one made by the galle 
girls at Liverpool. It was composed of wini, re) mend 
tained a little canary, which now adorns my fiat, but 


v high up, 3 

ark sles have a ra 

Si ki y Ec 
Sortie ewe Otc fE 
signson the bird. 


[AU rights reserved.] 


By Some Foo lig6t Favourites. 


PD 


By Mise Nancy Price, the Eminent Actress 
now playing in “Mr. Sheridan.” 
I ruinx the a remark abdut the ong fer more 


any remark of mine would be. “ cried 
the duckling, look- 


this is the world I 
dreamt about, it’s 
& very great pi 
I ever came out.’ 


On ‘ 


By Miss Kitty Gordon, the charming Actress 
who recently won 81,000 Damages for the 
Loss of a Sable Coat. 

THs nivest Easter egg I ever received came to me a 
few years ago when I was staying in a lovely little old- 
fashioned village in Hormandy, 

One Easter morning I found on my breakfast plate a 
parcel containing an Easter ezg, and also a small piece 
of paper telling me to break the egy. I did so, and to 
my amazement and delight found it contained a magni- 
ficent diamond ring. 

There was no writing to explain who sent it, merely 
a tiny scrap of paper, and on it the words“ Au Revoir 
until 1907.” I still have the ring, but have never been 
able to find out who 
sent it. Ofcourse, 

{ am .-frightfully 

curious to know 

whether I will get 

another egg this , 


year. 

I think every 
woman will agree 
with me that it was 
a lovely Easter egg 
to receive, 


By Mise Marie Iilington, the fascinating lady 
now playing in the “Stronser Sex.” 

THs most surprising Eastor I think I have ever 
received was when I was quite a li irl at home. I 
was in the habit of fetching the en syringe from 
the greenhouse and squirting the water on to the maid- 
servants through the kitchen window. Well, as a 
revenge they played a thoughtless but rather cruel 
practical joke on me by sending me, inclosed in an Easter 
eee, a live mouse. 

h! the terror when I opened it and the alarming 
little creature jumped out. They had bored two little 
holes to give it sufficient air. I cannot tell you how 
awful the effect was—I fainted for the first time in m 
life. Iam far from a fainting subject, but I am told, 
and I am inclined to thorougily believe that a certain 


nervousness has Mahe mn 


lasted since that 
day, which is 
still a shudder- 
By Miss Alice Crawford, the Beautiful 
Actrese of Hie Majesty’s Theatre. 
Tux only amusing Easter egg I have received was 


from an absent- Me Creoed al 


minded _ friend 
By Miss Maud Boyd, one of the “ Belles of 


who wished me 
ayfair. 


a Merry Xmas. 

Tne most surprising Easter egg I ever received was 
a black pug puppy 
incased in a large 
blue satin Easter PA 
egg, and he has , 
been my constant . 1 

- 


companion ever 
since. 


A CITY OF ANARCHISTS. 

Tr it be true, as is currently rted, that the 
famous Detective-Inspector Arrow Scotland Yard 
is to be sppeintes chief of the Barcelona police 
force, going to face a dan such as 
—— well appal any but the bravest of men. 

‘or Barcelona shares with Paterson, New Jersey, 
the doubtful honour of containing more anarchists 
d of population than any other city on 
earth. It was, it will be remembered, the home of 
Morel, who threw the bomb at the King and Queen 
of Spain on their wedding day. Bresci, who shot 
King Humbert, also resided there for a time; as 
did Caserio Hieronymo, who stabbed to death Pre- 
sident Carnot, and Iaccheni, the murderer of 
the Empress Elizabeth of Austria. 
It was at Barcelona, too, that there appeared that 


notorious anarchist journal, Taz Terror, wherein 


was first openly peeecbes the doctrine of who!esa!e 
assassination. “We must be discreet as well as 
brave,” wrote the editor, “and hurl our bombs 
amongst the capitalists when they are gathered in 
their houses, their clubs, their theatres. One does 
not extirpate @ hornet’s nest by killing solitary 
insects. 


These words were ted in October, 1898, and 
in November occu the terrible outrage at the 
Liceo opera house, an infernal machine being thrown 
into the stalls from the by an anarchist 
named Salvador Franch, with the result that twenty 
persons were killed outright and many woundcd. 

It was at Barcelona, too, on June 7th, 1896, that 
a religious procession, mostly coinposed of little 
children, was scattered by an anarchist bomb, with 
the loss of fifteen lives and over fifty injured. 

eet fee 

Litrts Jimmy: “Uncle George, you are a college 
professor, aren’t you?” 

Uncle George: “Yes, Jimmy.” 

Little Jimmy: “You teach the dead languages, 
don’t you?” 

Se Ga Sep wg tb 

e Jimmy: your under- 
takers when they grow hi id 
—_— sie 

His Lorpsmr: “Whatever could you have been 
thinking of to steal the sheep?” 

The Prisoner: “I dunno, my lord; I must ha’ 
been wool-gatherin’.” 

eh —__— 

Berrre: “Father, what is an egotist?” 

Father: “He is a man who thinks he is smarter 
than anyone else.” 


Mother: “My dear, you are scarcely right. The-- -- 


egotist is the man who says that he is smarter than 
zayone elee—all mon think (hey ace!” 


ANNIHILATING THE WORLD'S 
NAVIES. 

A Frence scientist has advanced a new and 
startling theory to account for the mysterious blow- 
ing up of the Jena in Toulon Harbour the other 
day. He thinks the catastrophe was due to stray 
electrical currents, such as are used in wireless tele- 
graphy; and he offers to prove the possibility, at 
all events, of such an eventuality by exploding 
cases of powder from a distance by means of a wireless 
apparatus he has invented. 

is opens up some speculations of a most startling 
nature. The Japancse, we know, have been experi- 
menting with wireless currents for war purposes in 
the direction indicated. So have the Germans. And 
now it would appear that one Frenchman, at least, 
imagines he has solved the problem. 

If he is right, then we are on the eve of a revolu- 
tion in warfare, and more especially in naval war- 
fare, such as may well stagger humanity. For what 
is the use of building monster battleships, worth 
£2,000,000 apiece, when they can be blown all to 
bits by a man operating miles away with an instru- 
ment no bigger than a hand camera? 

Obviously, a vessel of this t; must ca aboard 
of her a goodly store of explosives, and if can 
be detonated through space by wireless telegraphy, 
she carries with her wherever she goes her own death. 
warrant. All land magazines, too, will be exposed 
to the same invisible danger; a danger which it 
will = impossible to foresee, or to effcctually guard 
agains 

Nor will it be safe, in time of war, for a country 
to attempt even to manufacture explosives. In fact, 
it would almost seem ag if such a discovery—and 
such a discovery ig in the air, mind!—is going to 
make war impossible by annihilating the navies of 
the world, by destroying at the same time the 
world’s store of explosives, and by rendering it im- 
practicable to replace either the one or the other. 


J. M. Barrie, the celebrated novelist and playwright, has written a story for THE APRIL NOVEL MAGAZINE, Now on sale, 4d. 


is 
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EDALJI'S OWN STORY. 


The Narrative of Eighteen Years’ Persecution. 


Written by GEORGE EDALJI Exclusively for this Paper. 


Early in 1903 cattle-maiming outrages of a revolting character were perpetrated in 
the neighbourhood of Great Wyriey, Staffordshire. On August 17th of that year a pony 
belonging to a colliery was mutilated, and for this deed the police arrested George Edalji, 
the sen of the Vicar of Great Wyrley. He was tried on most unsatisfactory evidence, 


d on comparing them under the microscope both 

with a high and lk “gry I think, however, that 

most people will ¢ that what I said, while far 

from being an attempt at “bluff,” was quite a raturat 

to offer, in the fact that I was 

not — to see the coat or any of the hairs, 
the coat had been used for gardening. 

Of course, at that time I did not know that my 

cared found no hair at all on the clothing. 

ut there was an alternative explanation which I 

“time which was ridiculed by tho 

us and utterly impossible, 

one whieh showed, said for the Crown, 


3 
& 
F 
E 


This remarkable story commenced in No. 864. Back numbers containing the former instalments can 
be obtained from your newsagent for 8d. or from these offices for es post free. 


Wi 
kee atating it was just a foolish bef 
joke on aun me by the police? Cases have been known when the horse- 
Ie 1802 a frech series of abusive letters were received at | My sister's account of the matter was: hair has worked from the inside to the outside of cosis, 
especially in old garmen 


I was present when the inspector pointed out what 


pa Cre ee al aoe errible etree ae ansiat- he thought was. hair on my brother's coat. I looked at t of the Day Texecrarn, 
ance of again called in, bat they, were unis it and it was a piece of roving. wri in that journal four days later, 
to discover the author Se 1303 apr nro I might mention in connection with Thave next & deal with the question of the hairs stated 
“n were asked rey eend to eee aes manner | h Co! ‘ ~— Foxley » formerly of Newn: bara th : of the Linea Be edn ed th 4 
of things; and medicines were but a few. Hich reat and headmistress of Queen Mary's to have speaking nothing but week the betlered 
Detectives were ues' to call to undertake delicate thes ais alsall, wrote shortly after my trial true. How, tliet, about the presence of the haigs noticed 
in ae ee een hg oe shone, oak atts: gly competent scienti- | by Dr. Buller! tout and atin in bad er 
rs—even ness oa! in b 
STANDARD were Vv: forged public apologies were Wilfal. her part is in may have been due to the act of a single liceman 
“in aed Edalji himeelf had soousations made ageinet -aay lpr B-) amr oredr het ‘Mek peteeipies ae had failed in thelr du as protectors pig edge: 
instance he was accused . srmed, justl c 
placing ao as to make it appear as it had been | So much, then, for the evidence as to what was ind » They cx unportiy, pabio contempt end orn 
ut under the door. Afterwards they insinuat tt he ee on the coat when the police took it aver: for , and that if he escaped the ends of justice would 
me righ ran decoreredco Dr. Butler's testimony; and here it will be noticed | be defied and. Sais v5 TERS Sachs ay of plecmes 


at once that h the doctor’s eviden i if i 
os o. Beg Me 5 av an equating there was not one who may nos ter ‘done? in order 


From the end of 1895 to the end of 1903 there was a truce might be done? I am not 


at Wyrley. Letters, hoaxes, and forgeries terminated, favour, his evidence as to the hairs is just as m whol bus thoes het 

the asnasing documents the reverend gentleman had received me. Dr. Batter’ bs vc eget os teilewa: either fos to ae cio, 1 oe ne whe ia were 

In the early part of however, the on Prinsipely o8 breast of jacket and on the sleeves, oa’ te Leonean rich TE 
Y That certainly prepared to ve . 


their incom but all came they refused to consider v Taurm (January 12th, 1905) says: 

7. ions made to them. Eventually they watched I fully the doctor’s statement that these ‘As regards the hairs, the evidence i} 
ifs residence from the adjoining geveyerd. hairs were on cost when he examined it, and I the statements of the police that jound hairs 
the police heard of oul August 17th Mr. also admit that the hairs were those belongi re Ww ‘examined the coat, and this statement ie flatly 
Eéalji was arrested. Besidee being charged with soll) Police: the unfortuna’ ging contradi by the three members of the fi , who 
ing, he had the charge of to murder ® police- | S28 a ey . Gould not see the hairs, while one saye that an allegcd 
3 ghee ks after the rrest another outrage occurred Pca cig Aagedl ghoargee! gogo ee ae Prapmeen proved Dr. Butter that h 

us ive wee a on ° 
PE fe eae SS | fl fn cmeetn a ac ech ew eed | SL Se So es Pe ae 
Edalji was of the flimsiest character. so much comment ae the # of these | horsehair, and corverPut cobur, If there was this damn: 
ce S ore nine in the morning ing quantity of hair on the cost when first uced, ib 
ALLEGED HO: ether they let any other have access to would have been absurd for the family to say that they 
I coms now to the most serious of the whole | them before Dr. Butter saw them at 9 p.m. is not could not ace it when the police pointed it out. Between 
case—the allegation of the found s | known, and whether the clothing was ectually st the time when the coat was produced. and the time when 
number of horsehairs on my cost and _ vest. Sir Ouhnock Police Station when I wae brought * won bento? wl gad cy : ne wee ee = 
A. Conan Doyle, who carefully discussed this question, | in custody at about 1.80 on the day of my arrest, I Of the police, aad. marennee, it waa sent to the analyst 
says: cannot say. I have already mentioned that some with « piece of skin out from the horse far the purpo®e 
But now, having exhausted the white staine and the official of hi rank refused to let me see the of comparison. There is quite enough here to expose the 

dark stains, we come to the most damning portion of tee things when arrived at the poli and not- evidence in regard to the hair to serious suspicion. 


whole indictment, though ® 

change one’s view as to who it is who is damned by it. 
The police evidence was that on the coat and vest 
they found a number of brownish coloured hairs which 


I am informed by accustomed to dealing 
with horses that even P I had committed the outrage 
it i sap I should have got such 


i irs. Some cons had charge ; 0 on the coat, and yet only two 
peg oeges oe sl eo took them to Tirect Mcrcggering wold — that the police going | threepenny-bit spots of blood. 
Cannock Police Station. In the afternoon a constable ite the = Raa Fle a A well-known trainer of race-horees poe] 
ent to the horse-slaugh to whom I have oppos e vicarage) en for i ee a eage pro- If the pony atood when lacerated its must have 
¥ maa , fe ooh & 00 animate fessedly to obtain an explanation about alleged saturated the man’s clothes. A few hairs only mizho 
already » ino get hairs and the general ition of the clothing, should stick to the coat cuffs. But su the man did his 
hide. His statement was: yet have neglected to bring with them the so neatly and guiskly 00 to get two drops of 
I saw body of the horse which I had seen yooleais ments required me to ive the wag Saori on him ( v1 "4 admit this possible), there 
in the field, and saw the piece of skin (produced) out T cxbeait he thei exp t. would also be little if any hair. I believe the wound 
from underneath the animal close to the gash. gave ib | 2, Suomi’, wever, that their subsequent conduct in alanted towards the head, coming up to the ri and 
to the inspector in the evening. absolutely refusing to let me see the at Can- I don't fancy it was done when the po was lying down; 
My father’s evidence regarding the alleged hair was : nock is more remarkable still. Surely so much but if eo, while blood would on clo I don't 
In the I saw my wif ter, and three hair was on the coat when the police seized it think any hair would be f at all. 
officers, The vaid @ teen and | could have had no possible objection to allowing me Sir A. Conan Doyle says: 
hed come to see my eon's clothes. T caid, | to inspect it after my arrest. If one could for a moment conceive oneself rforming 
eid they "on want to ese my son'e clothes for?” He I have no doubt in own mind that the hairs this barberity, one would not expect 0 action at alle 
replied, “ You know a report was spread that he had been | got on i ite h in, one’s coat. is no connection at all. 
arrested some time ago and we thought it would be tact with th ° somehow coming into Anzious to avoid the gueh of one would imagine 
first to examine his things.” I said, “Is this the ees e piece of skin cut from un that one would hold off the animal with the flat of one 
ir house you zamine me toP* He replied, “Yes.” I the pak probably 1 aged denied that this was the hand and cites: i with the other. To Joan one's coat 
marked, “It is a stran thing you should have case, police were mistaken. against ‘wo! one’s trousers a 
he erceet fre a any case, surely the testimony of my father, mother, egninet ie site JT being soaked in blood. 


an sister, that there was no hair on the 
when it was taken away, is entitled to as m 
three: police: 


goat and and the cost — upom | weight as that policemen. on the coat, how is it he did not complete his task 
jolt ae so _, tte anes wire t! m what absurd mistakes ool b ting ‘nore blood on the coat; and why did he 
hairs stables made about the railway key, the botany spud, | not stain the razors with blood, or put some saliva 


th 
the razors, the alleged blood and sali the clothing? This is certainly a good point at 
eh se | or om hat the police did originally sup- 


° atther conversation followed is it not likely that they also m first 6 seeing t 
o Rome foriber cor"apen. another ts an tee coe some: about this other matter, soteaily first “there wees deal of lood and saliva on the 
nearer to where I was stand , and, drawing two wy @ thread or “roving” for horsehair f clothes and razors. But if we examine it further it 
oul Lick bere Mr. Edaiji, |. It wae alleged against me that when the police amounts to little or nothing; for while it would be 
place for a simple enough to scatter @ number of hairs over the 


. 
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Easter is ono of the 


’) busiest seasons ss 
gardening year. pon 

tho work put in hand at this time Aree N the 
success or failure of summer blooms and _ crops. 
There is planning to be done, good deep digging and 


ynuring to be seen to, and the general arrangem: nt of 
the rae for the to be thought over. It behoves 
all garden lovers, therefore, to be up and doing, and the 
fow days’ vacation at Easter should supply the neces. 
sary time for ly fruitful work to be done. 
ch of the ideas mapped out below may well be pnt 
into practice during the Easter holidays, and by a judi- 
cious sclection from the several projects named the tiniest 
of suburban gardens, as well as larger and more preten- 
tious plote, may be beautified to no small degree and 
improved upon in appearance, colour effect, and general 


tility. 
‘ A few words of friendly warning to the amateur will 
not be out of place at the commencement, however. 


Whatever else you do, dig und deeply. Soil 
that is turned over thoroughly with a spade having a 
“spit” or depth of at least twelve inches will be pro- 


ductive, because the roor, sour stuff at the bottom will 
be raised to the light and air ; whilst the top, that has 
been cleaned and purified by winter frosts, going to the 
bottom forms wholesome feeding material for roots to 
grow in. rap a beginner stirs over the surface of his 
garden with a light six-inch fork and makes it look neat 
and level and cared for. Yet, with such working no 
soil can be productive, and the seeds are virtually wasted 
when planted under such —— Sake suns ee 
digging as your gardening creed and you on 
the right road to pair 
PATHS, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 

The first step in making a shonhd We to pam out 
its breadth and length and o! true, straight edges 
by means of the mn line. Now dig out the soil toa 
pas th, throwing it back on the beds or borders. I 
t 


n 
ttom of this excavation it is n to place a 


thick layer of substantial rabble to form a firm bed. 
Broken bricks, of a reasomable size, odds and ends of 


jars, and bottles, 
oyster shells, clin- 
kers, ballast and so 
onallform suitable -. 
material, and the ~~: 
Shicker this lower 
layer the better, for 
the soil from below 
will in time work-up through a shallow foundation. 
When this rubb‘e has been well pounded in with some 
impromptu rammer and then rolled the top dressing of 
sifted ashes or gravel with which a proportion of sand 
has been mixed should be laid and the whole rolled 
again. Make your paths raised in the centre and slopin 
at the edges, in the manner of a macadam roadway an: 
roll them frequently, ope at this time of year 
an 


ne they me from summer sun- 
shine. 

Easter is also an excellent time to break up an 
existing pathway that bas become weed-grown and 
badly worn. 

EDGING, CHEAP AND ARTISTIC. 


There are many forms of edging for paths and borders 
but one of the best and most lasting is made from old 
bricks laid in a slanting direction one upon another, the 
end of the second being placed in the centre of the first, 

and soon. Such 
wold bricks are 
obtainable for 
ane three et four a 

11 this manner look very ny from an 
meat, Pailder’s yard amt 
. no cement is 
necessary. In districts where flinte und other stones 
may be secured, need present no great difficulty, 
the chief point to in mind being to secure a good 


How the brick 


g looks whea 


out the ney 
having decided upon the ePith and length of your , 
rode pee Teactey eaamre neee 
means of rule and garden line. On the inside of thees 
Pegs (i.e. the side facin io A nail your edging- 
he Seni Dombi 8 ald be not less than an 
ick, four deep, and of useful lengths. The 
saith of one and all “housebreakers” have 
Preferable to other alec Se ene 
Work continually with a “ gauge,” or piece of wood 
p both edges 


theexact width of the parallel 
x: path, to kee 
ind ic you possess or can borrow a spirit-level, you 


. Some Novel Outdoor Ideas You Can 
Carry Out During the Holidays. 


by laying a flat piece of wood 
basi ee a 
up your edgin 
from end to ond. then ar 0 
m@ flush the tops of the support- 
) ing , and finish off with an 
application of the plane and a 
cont of garden green paint. 
Tile edgings uro very neat 
and attractive; but heav 
Staffordshire tiles cost 1}d. 
: or 2d. apiece, and very 
inferior specimens 1d. As each tile is but nine inches 
in length, an extensive pathway calls for an outlay that 
most gardeners prefer to devote to plants and seeds. 


LAWN AND ROCKERY TUBS. 


Many a gardener might well devote part of his 
Easter holidays to the construction of ornamental tubs 
for the lawn or other suitable situations. Firat, obtain 
from the local grocer a strong butter or margarine tub, 
and, having painted or tarred it, decorate it to your 
liking with virgin cork. This covering, which costs but 
a few pence a pound, youcan nail on. The supports for 


the tub can be either one, or, better still, threa pieces of 
stout rustic wood, sunk into the ground, 
screwed to the top of the a Ivy 
= easily be trained up the support 
an 
effect, whilst the tub itself may be filled 
with any seeds or plants its owner 
(beyond bars across the base to coun- 
teract rotting) may be used with good 
raised beds. 
SOME NEW SWEET PEA NOTIONS. 
popular sweet pea P And yet it must be 
Iebowdl . % easily confessed that only a small proportion 
constructed. 
effect. Now the best time for 
the seed, and the soil should be deeply 
a moisture during weather as to feed the 
lante. The seeds themselves should be sown about 
remember that to ensure tall, healthy plants, with 
large matured blooms, the seed should not be sown 
The increasing fashion is to grow clumps of sweet 
in separate colours and to ‘have rows of mized 
afew clumps of sweet peas if the colours are bended 
artistically. Any seedsman will supply seed in separate 
rfection after so many years’ effort to get away from 
tee old sickiy fraltation - ' 
clump is to take the edge of an old sieve (of course, 
without the wire work) or some similar circle of wood 
the inside of this edge the pea seed should be planted, 
whilst the sticks are placed on > 
being left bare. The tops of the 
sticks may be bunched together 
man’s way, fastened cach one 
separately and equi-distant to 
diameter than that at the base. 
Sticks are more satisfactory 
“ twi ones, some four fect # 
in length, should be sele:ted. 


the base of the tub being nailed or 

round the tub with picturesque 

deems suitable. Tubs without supports 

effect on rockeries or in the centre of 

Who does not admire the ever- 

encrs grow them to best 

dog and given a bottom of manure, as much to 

© inches beneath the surface; and it is well to 

thickly. 

colours. Certainly nothing eg grey a border more than 

colours and the yellow may now be said to have reached 

The best and most satisfactory method of making a 

and sink it in the ground you have prepared. Around 
the outside, the centre naturally 
and tied with bast, or, in a tidy 
another wooden ring of smal'er 
than strings or wire, and geod 
RUNNER BEANS TOR DECORA- 


The Sweet Pea Clump. 


Few gardeners realise the 

value a runner beans for decoration in flower 
borders. It will not be time to actually plant the 
seed for another fortnight, but the ground and stakes 
may be prepared at once und in this case no 
harm will be done by placing the cart before the 
horse. Runner bean decoration looks best in a wide 
deep border and, having dug out and manured the soil 
you should select three or four stout straight stakes, 
some nine or ten feet in height. Place them firmly in 
the ground in a circle at equal distances and secure the 
tops firmly with string or tarred twine, wigwam fashion. 
Plant three scarlet runner seeds to each 
stake, or mix with white runner seed if 
youhave any at hand. These bean wig- 
wams wisely arranged in a border give 
a distinctly pretty and a good crop 

ay also be anticipated. 
nother idea, applied more partica- 
larly to the kitchen garden, is equally 
effective, and may be termed a bean 


arbour or “cage.” Here the 

? und is p and ~ put up 

‘ore the is planted. first step 

The Bean Wig is to fix upon the size and shape of your 
_, oage—square, oblong, or what not. Then, 

taking one side, adjust your line for the entire 


length of the side. Now, with a stock of poles at hand, 


can, | place the first pole in the ground firmly seven inches on 


the opposite side of your line, and lean it towards you. 
The second pole should be eeven inches on the other tice 
of the line and lean away from you. Go on putting up 
pairs of poles in this manner immediately penis one 
another, and fourteen inches or so apart, till you Lavo 
reached the end of the side. : 

The next plan is to cross the tops of each pair cf 

les, and lay another pole or poles horizontally betwecn 

em for the entire length of the side. At cach point 
where the fork of the upright poles meets the horizon‘u! 
one tie securely with wire, string, or tarred twine, 
taking care to get the points of mceting at equul 
distunces, 

It will be an easy matter to finish two other sides 
of your “ cage” in the same way, but with the fourth an 
entrance must be arranged for by the simple expedient 
of leaving out two pairs of upright poles. Here a'so 
sow two or three beans to each pole about the middle or 
end of April, seeing that they are three inches below the 
surface. “Cages” built on these lines may be left 
standing through the winter if the owner desires, and 
there is no fear of the wind blowing them down evn 
when covered with foliage. 


ROSES AND ROSE ARCHES. 


A garden without roses is like a church service with 
neither choir nor music. Plenty of people may dislike 
daffodils or lilies, bat no one aaagmorager pcp Ae the 

rose of old England 
does not find some 
warm corner in their 
hearts. 

Easter is naturally 
a little late for start- 
ing roses in one’s 

rden, bnt the cuse 
~~” “ - not anite hopele:s: 

oe gordon or pot plants may Le 
vate aie ee brought to the rescue. 
Purchase from some reputable nurseryman, and on no 
account fall into the snare and delusion of buying 
named roses from an itinerant pedlar at the door. In 
planting tea and bush roses, make a point of £i them 

u bed to themselves. Standard roses should be ted 

either in separate beds or in places prepared in the lawn 

or grass paths. Deep digging when planting is necessary 
with all roses. 

Climbing roses and the rambler family come under a 
different head, however, and Eprom great possibilities 
for the inventive powers the amateur gardener. 
Grown over the walls of the house, time will be saved in 
the end if the common wooden trellis be used instead of 
the clumsier method of nails and pieces of cloth. Such 
trellis is very cheep, S08 certainly effective; whilst the 

with bast as quickly as they 


appear. 

of ap the making of a rose screen or arch, or series of 
arches, a great deal of ingenuity miay be exercised. 
Plain 3 by 4 posts, or even smaller ones, may be sunk 
into the ground at required intervals and trellis work 
nailed across them. inted, this screen is most 
successful. A kind of stout wire netting might be 
used in place of the trellis, but it is hardly s0 satis- 
factory. 
dschen are capable of yielding greater novelty. and a 
series of poles or pos poles are lest if obtainaL'e 
—connected at the top by means of cha‘us, wire, rustic 
wood, or what not—are extremely 
roses will quickly take the shape, an 
top, complete the design ag see 

Wassbiora—sonclet, white, Dorothy Perkins and so on, 
aro test for the arches; climbing roses should be us-d 
on the screens, and that ever-popular free hardy annval 
—the nurseryman’s price list—will show colours and 
habits of the various kinds, besides giving remarks as o 
suitable soi!, time of blooming, and so on. 


TO MAKE TRELLIS. 


Ready-made trellis may be purchascd comyarative'y 
cheaply, but a still more economical msthod is to manu- 
facture it yourself. Pure from our friend, the 
builder, or from the fountain head the lathrend-r a 
bundle of laths. Having further provided yourself with 
posts of, say, two by three inches and s{put “ battens ” 
and decided upon width and height, commence operations 
by making your frame and ing 
a lath at a suitable angle from one 

t to another, at the lowest part. 
Rom mae, rom, stg, eo 
we a “gauge, the len e 
laths cad the exact width you wish 
the intervening 8 between the 
laths to be, taking care that the 
edges are strictly parallel. 

ow, laying this gauge against 
the lath already fixed, place the 
second lath against the gauge and 
nail it on the poste. Proceed in 
similar manner first upwards and 
then downwards (over the first 
layer) till the posts are covered as made at home. 
required and then (but not till 
then) saw off the projecting lath ends. It is not 
n to use nails at the points where latLs 
— one another if built on a frame as described 
above. 

Trellis work is far easier to make when flat on the 
ground than when the posts have been crecied. 


shoots may be 


gine and rambler 
, thickening at tLe 


Trellis can be cheaply 


J. M. Barrie, E. W. Hornung, Mrs. Neish, J. 8. Fletcher, and Blanche Eardley, all have stories In 
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HE REGISTERED NUMBER. SONGS SOLDIERS SING: 
Comstasi» Storms was found on the roadside in an Tus official book whieh the War Office pro- 
insensible condition, and evidently delirious, for he issue to the British Army for use when on 
- nr seal. Asi ly Fs be bere Savoershiy. 
“ one Jodeod, suck CluEre already been tried—in 
“ He’s evidently been ” doctor, as be | Lord Wolseley’s time—and found i 
Tily ecinesiy bese! yelscue®: een The truth is that Private Tommy Atkins is not 


morning and found itself breadles; not 8 single 

loaf, go much as a roll amongst its five 

milion “inhabitants! The thing i» to us well nigh 

mconcelv: e. : 

Yet this is precisely the plight Vienna found itself 
other owing to strike of the bakers. 

ve | cond todo without his favourite 


in 
asa to reserve his breat 
business in hand, which consists, of wate a 
maxim of ‘ 


make shift with biscuits. Prien 3 i ae urs 
Luckily the Viennese are s law-abi and fairly | Thisinstrament of tor- covering n um ground in the minimum 
good ten red lot of people, or ae ach have | tare arty og the dazed of time. Besides, — regiments already 
maackorr 2g for rience has shown that nothing constable to his senses, their own a ite anties”—to borrow for the 
incites to ri disorder more quickly than any and he kicked the pump nonce & Bar Pogye _— has become partialiy 
interference with the supply of this prime necessary to the —_ end of the a in the Army mung Coes ee years. 

i room, and cried: ‘ : ; song Cornwall’s 
of at Silan for instance, in 1898, under almost pre- | “ What do you mean - try is “One and All” ; that of the North 
cisely similar ci , the populace stormed by this?” gree 4 Love is like the Red 

the bakers’ sh and for s time some-| “I you were poisoned,” explained the doctor. , Log Sherwood Foresters respond, as does 
thing like civil war B= . Hundreds of riotere “Ton on saying, “A ‘ a ar ef the *. cae remy A ee ae | Hime 
ded. i or a ° : : 3 Vest 
until Florence, " Fie, avia, and many other | Stopem wratbfully. “That's the re eigen 3 out more briskly when they hear 
places were involved. At aples, from plundering the car wot knocked me over—A812!” “Ca Irs ic of th famous French revolutionary air, 
ose eens of Ira,” to which, however, they have fitted words 
prosained, other traders, and s state of st) ‘ne | EPISCOPAL VERSATILITY—AN * Similar ny vie ld Tenth Foot prefeg to any other 
onarchy itself was in danger, but this catastrophe INTERVIEW. Re iment rari diy ig "Whe : ht ae 
connection it is worthy of note that Not Dr. Ridley, Bishop of New Caledonia, : onshire iment is 
in a later, the high penal b tf , due to the cbnpdea eo Poa ience an Church issionary meeting : e’ve Lived and Loved ” A si 
heavy duties levied on imported wheat, drove the that he was quite a proficient cook. Equally versatile 1s lot of martial songs stands but a poor chance of 
peo islands so nearly rate that only | Dr. Coleman, Bishop of who, on his long tramps | Teady acceptance, when pitted against such old 
the abolition of the hated Corn ws sav through his diocese, frequently mends the clocks and favourites as these. 
from revolution. umbrellas of the fe , who give him a nights ag 23 SOC 
‘And ever since then there have been many popu tality. | Bishop 1 of e, boasts he LOVE’S GREETING. 


and ‘ c 
make a shirt as a The Bishop of Kensing- won Lapy: “And so you expect to get married 


was probably the bread riot ab Li ‘eb- | ton competed in a foot-race. er opt 
: Little Girl: “Of course. Everybod; i 
=, >=s0e< “ What ace your hobbies, may I ask, I won't say ‘no’ like Aunt Lacy did Y 
When resting from your cuties ? maid—no, indeed.” 
LIGHTS IN THE DARKNESS. ° .. “Perhaps you won't like those who ask you?” 
Bunzamrm Bones, ‘ of the Rhythmic “Oh, I can cook, make splendid cakes, _“Oh yes I will. I feel sure that when a real nice 
tS rs See rol <i — Aad omelettes, too, such beasties! ee ieee eee ask me to get 
won ss 
ing after epee ng oe rcting thal Cup tie vistory 1 wash my clothes, do dental work, stains t meet him, Til jest alide down the banisters” 
over the Pudlington Oafs. Stockings I knit, and socks, >S0ce 
All was Sark one ete) et ae he solve to his Umbrella mending is my forte, EASILY REMEDIED 
virtuons couch, Ben reso! repairing clocks. * 
to have a final ci te. LN nee A WORKMAN, on coming home one evening, was 
There were plenty of smokes At village sports Pm promineat— asked his wifo to lock at the clock. She complained 
in his case, bat not a solitary An adept at the figs that it had been silent all day, and she could not tell 
match could he find. Finally, From top of masy a greasy pole the reason. 
it oocurred to him that possi Pve snatched the squealing pig. — — oe it 
jar apy yer . “Excuse me, but your coat is torn, caretally , ee oe 
——- Pil mend it if I mays the hands and face, and 
alr al noiselessly a There, now—I think that’s nicely done. looked at. the works with 
Good! Out of op pao shone two gl embers, Don’t mention it—good-day.” the aid of a magnifying 
and rolling up a spill of paper Bones vigoro ly poked SOC Fs tae 
it into one of them. Pies IF HE WERE A MILLIONAIRE. _| , Nett jhe blew into, 8 
alnere was intter and a shriek, and another ep ther. eget 204 Tim vere working side by side, and | Wheels, and then put it 
: vening their ur with flashes inati ; 
triendabip don't refer to the six long ecratches scrose ra Well, now, if T had & million, pounds a os a. Bas Se Sone ek Tired and 
. m know r spending it,” said Pat, 
He had stuck that paper spill into the cat's eye. et and Next morning. ot rena tall what is wrong with the 


> 30e-< 


Wi 
vou be doing it?” inquired Tim. | Nr.» what is it?” he sharply asked. 
LAKES THAT ONCE WERE SEAS. wan o’ thim big hotels,” said Pat, “and pac net Reapers gen 


to « 

2 1 6 ’ It wante partner. 

Tae Great Salt Lake, it has just been discovered, | tell the b'y, ‘Have me called at six o'clock to 

is gradually drying up, and the inhabitants of Salt ney Then I'd go to me room and <0 

tafe City seems quite surprised. an owe ee and whin first they called me FLOATING FORTS. 

They ought not to be. All salt lakes owe their not answer, and ‘whin they called me louder I'd | Wa call them “ships,” because it is the custom 


oN ala frig sont I'm not obliged to be! t> do so; but in ity the ch ivonclads of 
! I've money.’” 805 ity mammoth ironclads 0 
“ awl ave Tim, as he once more began the gor ag more nearly resemble floating forts 
“ woul If it were possible to resurrect f the jolly 
steel” decent — do if you wor # million- | Jack Tare who fought sb retiigae, nal ome ee 
“ 9 gai the Dread lying at anchor in Plymouth Sound, 
‘Met said Tim. Td have a half-fut more | he would not in least know what to mako 
len’th to this pick-handle, and sove me poor back.” | of her. It would certainly never occur to him that 
line-of-battle ship, for anything. more 

THE... FOUNDED 1871. utterly unlike the Vi type of vessel of his day 


d generation it would ible ive of. 
OCE A Accident & Guarantee mPa Miss would’ Im reccguine 1x the, ndomite 
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 Corgoration Limited, | %, t 124, Jew, rakish weet ace did. duty for 


“seas” were at one time far more extensive than is cruisers a dred years Indeed, this latest 
aor ee oe nen Shp gh too, ——— (powered by Special Act of Parliament.) and mos. expensive Mddition to orn feet one will 
5 desiccation, Decem! it short 1,750,000—is & 
mek bodies of water are sooner or later invariably Funds = 1905) ~~ £1,452,925. ps ik in ae a ie could ‘ae ay 
sui pet 1908) ship afloat, exce Dreadnought. Sh ave 
ag on Ld matter Se -—y elaine sepa reed able, had been ay existence en. "Trafalr 
pioneers so very out in THE OCEAN IN issues policies was fought, to have with the most periec 
When they imagined that the grester part of the Fe ocr ast ACCIDENTS of all kinds Gncioding ease, and without suffering the slighte t 
unknown interior of the island continent was ocou- | arotection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under damage, the threo fleote of sixty sail of the Oe her 
pied by an inland sea, into which disc the | ” the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation met in deadly conflict on that memorable October 
man. rivers, that, like the Murray and the Darling, Acts), day. A single shot from one of her big ns wou 
flowed away from the outer ocean instead of The Copontion 15,500,000 ai more than equal in t of metal the whole of the 
it. —enee . , coins, Victor's broadside; while in point of destructiveness 
were a few centuries too late, that was all. ———S— there is no more comparison between them than 
The Australian Mediterranean had been there, but | poeLiry GUARANTEES. ring. there ig between an explosive bullet from an elephant 
it had dried up. The last remnants of it exist to- MORTOARE. PUBLIC LIABILITY. yifle and a shower shot from peashooters. 
day in oe grag like Sas See ok Lake ar and ciev smmmeerrana dee parla And even the Tndombtable does not represent the 
Tosvens, ihren "le, octepied by the. sori, ef mit renee | ES etme “und the Secaes ore ing. down 
1 
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At any moment the dons and duennas of som 
may be upon to rejoice over the birth an 
beir to their popular young king. ; 

Spain, being pre-eminently the land of etiquette 
and decorum, it goes without saying that the irth 
of the Royal heir, hailed though it may be with 
sast enthusiasm, will also be fenced round with many 
quaint customs and formalities. The form that these 
may take may be gathered from some of the incidents 
that happened when King Alphonso himself wag born. 
A monarch from his birth, His Majesty was intro- 
duced to his court on a golden tray, and in this 
‘ashion was carried through rows of admiring grandees, 
who bowed profoundly before the Royal infant. 

For the use of the baby king a splendid suite of 
anartments was entirely devoted, and stalwart soldiers 
guarded the residence night and day. When His 
Majesty was three months old, one of the leading 
dental surgeons was appointed to superintend his 
teething, and when the infant king first donned a 
pair of shoes, which were of gorgcous white leather, 
s“erbly embroidered, a most elaborate ceremony 
celebratcd the event. 

In our own country we are equally particular about 
the forms to be observed when a heir-apparent to 
the throne is born. One of the first things done 
when the birth ig imminent is to summon the great 
Ministers of State to the palace that they may be in 
attendance to receive the infant prince immediately 
after his arrival. 


OW wpa! 


Men frequently advised to beware of widows, 
but so far as one can sce the advice applies equall 
to women—unwed women, of course, for in very tru 
widows are dangerous. ‘ 

Think of the number of bachelors and widowers 
who are simply snapped up by widows. And these 
men cannot bop themselves—the widows go in and 
win, yes, and often against heavy odds. Given a 
batch of fine-looking young women and one young 
widow, all desirous of capturing one particular man, 
why, the widow will triumph in the long run, and 
lead the gentleman to the altar, to the utter chagrin 
of her lesg fortunate sisters. 

People marvel at this sort of thing, which, by 
the way, is constantly happening. ey cannot 
understand how a widow fascinates men. ey won- 
der if her experience appeals to the male sex. They 
are quite sure that mere looks can have nothing to 
do with the matter, and in that they are nights for 
a widow, as @ rule, is no more beautiful her 
unwed sister. 

Men often admire and marry widows out of the 
purest selfishness. Let me try to explain what I 
mean. 

In the first place, a widow knows how to please 
a man in a general, all-round sort of way. She 
knows just how to coax, wheedle, flatter, and = 
any man, for she is experienced in those arts. You 
see, she has actually lived with a man as his wife, 
and has, therefore, seen every side of a man’s nature. 

She has also learned the art of skilfully handling 
the subtle reins which guide a man in ne direction 


By the juvenile population of Washington, Easter 
Monday is looked forward to with pa eagerness 
than any other day in the year. For on that day 
the beautiful grounds of the White House, £0 
jealously guarded on all other days, are thrown open 
or them to wander over, and to roll their coloured 
Easter egse down the grassy slopes. 

For their delectation, too, sweet music is dis- 
coursed by the Marine band, perhaps the most re- 
nowned in the United States; and the Ministers 
of State, legislators, and other high-placed officials 
forget for a while the cares of State in watching 
tho frolics of the youngsters. 

From time immemorial the Jatter have enjoyed 
an Easter romp in the White House grounds, but 
how this great privilege originally arose nobody 
knows. The late President McKinley took a great 
delight in these Easter revels of juvenile Washington, 
and always made a point of attending them. 

Coming back to our own country for a moment, 
there is & very quaint custom that still survives 
a connection with the Church of St. Mary Wool- 
noth, Lombard Street, London. There for hundreds 
of years the curious practice has been carried out 
of presenting an egg to each member of the con- 
uregation on Easter morning on leaving. 

; For the sake of security, perhaps, the egg is hard- 
boiled, and it is inscribed with an appropriate text 
in coloured letters. 

Easter has ever been exceedingly popular as a 
wedding season; and in some churches be the East 


Thus, when King Edward was born at Buckingham 
Palace, the Lord Steward, ‘the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Master of the Horse, the famous Duke of Welling- 
ton, and the Bishop of London were all assembled 
in an adjoining room. As soon as the young prince 
was born he was carried into the presence of these 
great officers of State, to whom a declaration was made 
that the little infant was the lawful son of Queen 
Victoria. 

Many rites are also associated with the birth of 
an heir-apparent to the House of Hohenzollern, of 
which the German Emperor is the chief. When his 
little grandson was born last year, the famous cradle 
in which the heirs of the family have been nursed 
for over two hundred years wag lookcd out. This 
cradle, which is made of black oak, is an object of 
superstitious wonder, for it is claimed that it protects 
the baby prince from convulsions and other ailments 
of infancy. 

Another interesting custom associated with the 
family of the German Emperor is that the name of 
the infant must not be made public until the child 
has been actually christened. 

So strictly is the secret guarded that last year, when 
King Edward, who is one of the godfathers of the 
Kaiscr’s grandson, wished to learn the name of the 
Imperial infant that he might have it engraved on 
the cup which he proposed to present to the child, 
his proxy at Berlin, Prince istian, was unable 
to find it out until the baptismal service was over. 


which you wish him to take; she understands all 
about the little peculiarities, the erratic moods which 
a man is liable to develop in married life, and sceing 
that one man is fairly like another, why, if she has 
been able to satisfy one, she can equally satisfy any 
other who comes her way. 

The eligible bachelor, therefore, easily falls before 
her. She can, in a discreet, indirect way hold out 
Pp ts to him which the ordinary young woman 
would never even dream of, by reason of her experi- 
ence. 

Then it must be remembered that a widow is 
allowed more freedom of conversation with men; 
what could not be pardoned in a young woman is 
all right in a widow. Thus, the latter commits no 
particular indiscretion if she in a somewhat subtle 
manner conveys the impression to a bachelor that 
in her he would find all the attributes which a good 
wife should possess. She can relate how pleased 
her husband used to be with her baking, her cooking, 
and so on, and bear this in mind—the avcrage man 
who is thinking of marrying is ever on the outlook 
for a person who will be able to attend to his creature 
comforts in a satisfactory manner. 

And a widow in conversing with a man is very 
apt to disparage her sisters—not in any direct way 
certainly ; but still, if she is ever referring to those 
“silly young flirty girls who know nothing,” it most 
undoubtedly influences men. And, as a matter of 
fact, a widow will not hesitate to insinuate that young 
women are but snares and delusions. 

Let me put this into a nutshell and say that a 


End clergymen have been kept hard at work marry- 
ing couples throughout the Jawful hours cn Easter 
Sunday, the coremony at more than one church being 
performed “ free, gratis, and for nothing.” 

One of the best known of these was the famous 
“Red” Church of St. James’s, Bethnal Green, where 
dozens of free marriages used to take place on Easter 
morning. But a few years ago a feo of 74d. was 
instituted, and, curious as it may seem, this modest 
charge had the effect of drivizg marrying couples 
to other churches for the wedding ceremony. 

The terms upon which the vicar of Caistor Church 
holds certain of his glebe impose some unique 
obligations upon him for fulfilment on Easter Mon- 
day. If any of the young men of the parish can 
succeed in catching a hare, and bringing it to him 
before ten o'clock that morning, he is bound to 
make them a present, or rather several presents, in 
return. 

These must consist of a calf’s head, one hundred 
eggs for breakfast, aud 4d, in the current coin of the 
realm. In these more prysaic days no sane man 
would think of imposing guch queer conditions, and 
the vicar would probably prefer that the hare re- 
mained uncaught. 4 oe 

In this respect he has the law in his favour, at 
any rate, for anybody—whether young man or old— 
caught in the pursuit of game without a license is 
subject to severe pains and penalties. 


In much the same way arose the quaint custom 


| Wien RoyalRabesar? Born. 


| 


| Why Qome Widows Ke-marry. 


Easle’usions, Still, jurviva, 


Little Strangers who are Welcomed ; 
{ | with much State Cesemony- 


During the present generation probably no Royal 
heir-apparent with more delight 
that te infant Tsarevitch of Russia. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the many 
religious ceremonics that took place both before and 
after the birth of this infant. For his reception his 
parents had the choice of a hundred cradles, the 
plainest of which was even brilliant! studded with 
ee. The feeding bottles were mado of gold, and 

is layette was more dainty and costly than the 
trousseau of many a queen. 

Words cannot picture the joy of the Tsar over the 
birth of his son and heir. Favours were lavishly 
bestowed by him, and the doctor who was consulted 
dosin the occasion had his bank-book enriched by 

The christening of a Russian prince is a ceremony 
of a most ritualistic nature. The infant is first of 
all undressed and immersed three times in the font. 
The hair is then cut in the form of a cross, and the 
shorn locks, having been rolled in wax, are next 
dropped into the water. According, as this ball 
sinks or floats in the font, so, says Russian super- 
oe, does gcod or evil attend the child through 

le. 

The next incident in this elaborate ritual is the 
robing of the child in gorgeous garments, after which 
it is carried three times round the church, the god- 
fathers of the Imperial infant walking by its side 
in stately proccssion. 


4 By Our Heart Speciarist 4G 


widow makes a bachelor feel that, at last, he has 
met a lady who would make a capital wife and com- 
panion, and one who would attend to his comforts 
in every way. A young girl cannot do this. ani 
man being Ih to the core, why, the ordinary 
bachelor falls an easy victim to the wily widow. 

( besides all es, | Mae is yer often a bit 
of a mystery. ery uently sho arrives in a 
neighbourhood from goodness knows where, and 
nothing can be found out about her by the local 
gossips. 

She gets the reputation of being a woman “with 
a ’ and if she is fairly young, and goes about 
with a subdued, thoughtful, and, at the same time, 
sweet look on her face, all the unmarried men in 
the district are soon aftor her. 

A ‘widow under these circumstances finds no diffi- 
culty whatever in fascinating men, and has to put 
forth no special effort in order, if she be so minded, 
to lead one of them to the altar. 


But perhaps the widow's — advan over 
her unwed sisters lies in the possibility that her 
former husband left her a tidy sum of money tied 


down in no way—money which is: hers absolutely. 
No girl has any chance against her then. C) 
widow simply carries all before her; for most men 
are: selfish, and they will pass by the woman with 
the most perfect face or figure for the one with a 
banking account in her own right. 

Yes, there can be no doubt about it—men admire 
and marry widows out of sheer selfishness in most 


Where they Battle for 
hist 


at Hallaton, in Leicestershire, on Easter Monday, 
and doubtless will be for as many years to come. 

In order to preserve their title to a piece of land 
bequeathed to the parish in the happy days of 
yore, the villagers have to engage in a most exciting 
game of bottle kicking. 

Preliminary to this, however, a couple of gucd- 
sized meat-pies and twenty-four penny loaves have 
to be scrambled for. The real bone—or rather bottle 
—of contontion, filled with ale, is thea producod, 
and the struggle begins. 

It is a large wooden vessel, bound round with 
fron rims, and the one which will be in evidenca 
next Monday has weathered the storm of some fif!y- 
fivo desperate encounters. The bottle is thrown on 
the ground, and it is then for the men of the neigh- 
bouring village of Medbourne to wrest it from the 
custody of their Hallatonian rivals. 

When the battle has been fought and won, it 
rests with the victorious side to swallow the con- 
tents of the bottle, which must be decidedly lively 
by that time. 

The boys of the Blue Coat School have some proud 
privileges which they exercise every Easter Tucsday. 
On that day thoy are received in State at the Man- 
sion House by the Lord Mayor of London end enter- 
tained by the civic authorities. 

Each boy is regaled with a couple of buns and a 
glass of wine or lemonade as he may prefer. Each 
also receives the sum of one shilling in cash, whilo 


which for many years hag been regularly observed ; some are presented with considerably more. 


“Children of the Sawdust Ring,” a dramatic circus story, is one of the moet attractive tales in THE APRIL 


NOVEL MAGAZINE. Now on Sale, 4d. 
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CHAPTER ONE. 
Who Drawe the Ace? 


«7 doesn’t seem nice, comehow,” Richard Rushden said 
slowly. : ” * . 

“ tional men,” Guy Squirl replied lightly. 
nie are te eaite different if other fellows did it, I 
acknowledge, then, ha see, it has been our way ever 
since we were at sci Why, we ran a race for the 
possession of the fishing- I wasn’t fourteen 
old then! At Oxford we alwa: 
poker’ to decide any ———é 
, two w 
deride which ofan shoal ‘have the 

te to 
Cofithden shook his 


best-out-of-three, to 
honour of taking Ruby 


about og Celeste being an 


big, clumsy, -nat; 
Rushden was a big, ¢ ry peck mag 1. 
irregular features, their 


for fighting during the days 
“ix feet ‘in his socks, and 


ieee ity 
is propensi! 
He ttood abo 
e, too, was a tall 
— —_— 
, that were ar 
t y posite ox | wshden's ces were a deep pp 
like; he had @ peculiar habit of keeping them half c 
Seaton th cap ok exctist bie 
ing to gay w: fs ; 
At school ef always been at the bottom of his form, 
though top on the cricket field. He had studied for the 
army, but failed to pass; for the law, but had chucked it 
up in sieges he had tried journalism, but failed; and 
now, in ir of ever earning an honest living, he was 
existing he hundred a year—and e ions! His 
expectations had once looked rather rosy, for only a con- 
sumptive young man stood between him and the Westing- 
ham title and estates; but he had lair been informed 
that Lord Westingham had taken a new lease of life, and 
if he took his doctor’s advice and continued to reside 
abroad he might live to a healthy old age. And Squirl, 
who besides being Rushden’s best friend was also his 
cousin, bitterly remarked that, of course, the brute would 
marry and rear a large family, and would give neither him 
nor his cousin the faintest chance of ever inheriting the 
title and the nice little income that went with it. 

And Dick Rushden apologised for his relatives un- 
expected return to life. “ You see, if I wasn’t in the way,” 
he said to Squirl, “he would have kicked the bucket be | 
ego and left you in sole possession. It’s my confound 
ill-luck that affects you as well as myself this time. I 
long ago made up my mind that I never shduld have any 
money, and at last I've come to the conclusion that I don’t 
want it, and the title would be a confounded nuisance. 
But you're just the sort of man to control a big estate and 
wear a title nicely; it’s rough luck on you.” 

1 Guy Squirl merely shrugged shoulders, though 
he quite a with his cousin. But he brains, 
and he managed to make a very fair income out of them, 
being a clever engineer; but he wasn’t fond of work, 
especially gr about railways in hot climates, as he 
fica 73 he was | : erring Ping settle down and 

? & nice e' 

ichard Rushden bs 


fingers. 


t was @ glorious afternoon in early summer on the south 
coast of Cornwall. The cottage windows looked out over a 
rugged expanse of moor, ab now with yellow gorse, 
where a mighty cliff-land had sli ped with sudden terror 
some h of feet down into the dlue Atlantic. Squirl 
had taken the cottage at the mertoning of the year in order 
* carry out certain experiments for the Nations] Aeronaut 
< ub, and Rushden, having nothing better to do, had joined 
him, grateful for the novel excitement of risking his life 


in the air, 
these flying trips that the 
airy head to pollen at an 
,into icularly pretty garden, 
sad tie tente ieee senee 
i ar elways im, 
é irl had reviled the balloon, he had hilo- 
peehically a tour of the gardens, and whilst 60 
the arma" of aa akon edit A hammock and almost int 

xceptiona. retty girl, 

learned the reason of his intrusion’ Wad folloved timc 


the recalcitrant i 
and down on the am that was bobbiag foolishly up 


Mollie Brabant was twent -one 
pansies - and peaawge ‘father, aa. Melvoad’ to a very 
r} ' 
very slim end. faite oe nnumerable debts! She was 
ike cream; therefore it was only natural she 


and, whilst 


ornish 
should ‘a spoilt child, 
én tho cousins apologised for their abrupt descent 
Mollie said she was exveedin | tefi Ls 
1, f 
dull place and she had ve na > ballet ne. and 
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THE FATAL ACE. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


now that she had seen one she intended to go up in it; and 
pote eens Ferd ord g cas Riomerapr Bape ee rhb 
Fee) Seay aan carina Baw eewage She Coeey eee 
But, as the balloon refused to bud 

Pschiinn 


soar they acknowledged, after a long period of smoke and 
silence, that they both fallen in love for the first time 
on yo how 1 do rything togeth 
“Ite funn: we alwa; everythi er, 
isn’t it, old Sen} ” Rushden ad, taking the pipe out of 
his mouth and opening his brown eyes. “ extra- 


We got into the same college at 
Oxford together, and we bumped in the same boat; we 
had the scarlet fever together, and hanged if we weren't 
lured away by the ample charms of Ruby Celeste! We 
saw our first Derby together——” 

“ And I backed the winner,” Guy yawned. 

“Of course,” Richard laughed pleasantly; “I've never 
backed anything except a non-starter! You see, all 
through the game of life I’ve been a bit of a non-starter 
myself. Fate always seems to have had her knifo into me, 
but I’ve got used to it, and now I laugh at Fate.” 

Guy nodded, and thoughtfully stroked his moustache. 
“Yes, I generally have the best of the luck,” he acknow- 
ledged. “ Perhaps that’s why you're afraid to leave this 
thing to chance. But you never know; the unexpected 
ag, oe swing of the alum!” . 

er man shook his head, and his eyes were veiled 
again. “It isn’t that,” he replied quietly: “but it doesn’t 
seem quite right to leave this to chance. It means a lot 
to me, old man—it means just the whole of life.” 

Guy . “Yes, she’s very beautiful, though she’s 

as poor es a charch ." . 
She's more than beautiful,” Dick Rushden said under 
his breath. “There’s something hidden away in that girl's 
heart I don’t believe anyone has seen but you and I, not 
even her father.” 

He rose to his feet, knocked out his pipe, refilled and 
relit it, and started smoking again. Now he smoked 
rapidly, ig t clouds h the lattice windows. 

‘ould it not be better, old boy, if we both went to her 
and told her the truth, and let her decide?” 


Guy Squirl laughed loudly. “You silly, sentimental old 
idiot. ou don’t ow pack ame” 
“I know I don’t. I've never thought much about 


women—but now I shall never think about anything but 
one woman for the rest of my life.” 

Guy rose, and, crossing the room, stood by his cousin's 
side and laid his hand on his shoulder. “Is it as bad as 
that?” he said kindly. “Well, that’s rather how I feel. 
Confound it all!” he cried impetuously. “It’s rough luck 
we ehould both have fallen in love with the same woman. 
It isn’t as if we were both boys, it isn’t as if we hadn't 
knocked about the world; but we're both men, and we're 
not likely to change now.” 

They smoked silently for some time, neither speaking, 
both staring at the rioting over the red cliffs; but 
before the eyes of each rose the picture of a girl's laughing 
eyes and gold hair and red, oerne tity the great blue 
sea, calm and peaceable now, whispe: enone ts rocks, 
and a lark poised between the blue of the sky and the 
blue of the sea poured out a frantic love song. 

e I ought to give her up and tell you to go in. 
and win,” Dick Rushden said at last. “But you know I 
can't do it. I haven't got a chance really. She doesn’t care 
for me; I’m too dull and stupid. And yet ”—he hesitated 
a moment and looked sealy at his cousin—“I couldn't 
talk like this to any other fellow; you know that, and 
won't misund me. Loving her, as I do, with my 
whole being, I can’t help feeling that it's only natural 
that such love as mine should be returned.” 
“TI feel just the same—and she can’t 
both of us,” he murmured. “Hadn't we 


Guy nodded. 
ibly — 
tter do as I suggested, hadn’t we better do as we've 
done all along when any difficulty faced us—hadn't we 
better toss for it, or let the cards ide?” 
Richard Rush didn’t speak. He was no prude or 
urist—if ever there were a sman, he was one—but 
didn’t quite like the idea of juggling with a woman's 

soul over a pack of cards, or arnt heads-or-tails for a 
woman's heart. Thre was something eacred about love— 
though he couldn’t have said so evcn to Guy. He wouldn't 
have minded having a set-to-without the gloves—if rather 
pbgrir i it would have been a manly way of settlin 

difficulty—only Dick knew that he was a good b 
stronger than his cousin, and boxing had always been 
rather a hobby of his, and the suggestion couldn’t come 
from dim: So he just stood at the window and smoked 
silently. 

, ‘Come along,” Guy Squirl cried; “it’s no use wasting 
time and it’s no use waiting. It’s all very well for you, 
but remember in a couple of weeks or eo I've got to clear 
out of land. This must be settled here and now, 
peer] i = oS winner I’m 
80, a x a day this ve 

Richard termed and 
between his lips. 


going to tell Miss Brabant 
"ana the ipe dropped f: 

an pipe rom 
“Good heavens, old man he said 
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quickly, eee one thing we never thought of!” 


“Why, supposing she refuses the winner!” 

“ That's his look-out,” Guy replied; “but I'll take good 
care she doesn’t refuse me! If she dces—why, I'll run 
off with her in the balloon. Come on, which shall it be— 
freeze-out or the first ace!” 

Guy threw the cards on the table—an old greasy pack. 
you recognise them!” he smiled. 

“I don’t like the idea,” Richard said. “There must be 

some other way.” 


y- 
Guy shuffled the cards, and, drawi t forward, eat 
down. “You're afraid,” he lueghed. © chaincipicipain 
is cousin open is brown eyes and looked at hi 
tien without a word drew his own chair forward ae er 


facin, 
are,” he whispered hoarsely 


g him. 

“ Leave the cards where the 

—“each draw alternately; the man who draws the first 
ace—— 


He didn’t complete the sentence. It wasn’t necessary. 
oF nodded. “Who first?” 

“We'll toss for it.” Richard spun a coin in tho air; 
Guy called heads, and won. Richard merely smiled. “ 
might have known,” he whispered. “Go on, let's get it 
a areal slow! “ifted the first card f hi kc 

Gu slowly%i C) card from the 3; he 
didn — it, but drew it across the table hesitstingly. 

Rite eve 0 5ivk 
re gave a sigh of relief and moistened his lips. 

That looks ominous,” he said as he stretched out his 
hand, trying to make himself believe that it didn’t tremble. 
He looked at his card the instant he touched it; it was the 
five of spades—only what he'd expected, he told himself. 

Guy drew a card, and this time he hesitated atill 
a ge before looking at it, and it wasn't the i 

nd again each man drew in turn, but it 
himself had had a hand in the shufflin 
for oe placed all four aces at the 

“This can’t go 
ee hetin f y nag ket, he 

ef from his t, mo his brow and 
Rke cidboard cots 


bi] day se ge had age Lage tl 
nodded. “Open the r,” he said laconically, 
Soe ee ant 
Ri fed, resumed his seat, and unsteadily drew 
his card. Squirl leaned right across the table, Bis lips 
parted, his eyes staring fiercely. “What is it?” he said 
unsteadily. “Why can't you say what it is?” 
“Only the ten of diamonds,” Rushden laughed. “I'd 
t a silly idea into my gly old head that it was going to 
the ace.” He leaned back and You've 
got it old man 
He waited f 


and when they did 
managed to open 
tobacco smoke at 


: meir game, 
hear they paid no attention. Richard 


his eyes and look through the cloud of 
the awe face. a? Y 
“Why don’t you speak? You've it, haven't you?” 
he said, with a feeble attempt at chontelen z 
“No; confound it!” Guy growled. “The cards must be 
peRichard laughed teadily as h 
ic ughed unsteadily as he put out his hand and 
touched the card on the top of the Tinslalshed pack. As 
he did so the knocking at the door was repeated, then a 
light step eounded in the hall, and as he drew the card 
Rushden loked up, and there in the doorway he saw the 
vision that both men had seen when they stood at the 
window—only now tho vision was flesh and blood, and the 
ae eyes danced merrily and the red lips moved. 
ichard Rushden laid his card face downwards on the 
table and jumped to his feet with an exclamation of 
surprise. 
“ What's the matter?” Guy cried testily, turning round ; 


then he too saw the vision, and jum to hi 
the two men stood staring dumbly at e girl. a ee 
“You terrible poops) " she laughed at last. “I thought 


the house must 


ht,” “I'm not 


chaperoned, and you look so dissipated.” Sh 
Le Pe short as she saw the car “7 “Oh, how awit 
she cried. 


“Playing cards at such an ho 
day!” She stood beside the table, looking pple 
first at one man then at the other. “I am eurprised; Y 
wish I knew you both well enough to be very angry and to 
Frstead of staring at me? © she cried ene? Sor: 
instead of staring at me? i : 
man made ‘i pie ane she cried mercilessly, as ncither 

“ We weren't really playing cards," G 

Mollie had another loo - the sible, aod ett that 
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his so enormous, 
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the A heed of amused tolerati admiration, and 
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no work to da 
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n Canada, at least, a man in such a 
absolutely no chance. 
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native born adians. 
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Lieutenant Shackleton, Who is te Try to 
Hler to tis South Pan - 


cxuzTon is distinct: oo 


has nearer the South Pole than any other man, 
living or dead, with the ion, of course, of the two 
com: who went ig = on a 
sou r journey from the ice-bound exploring 
a J i in the winter of 1902-3. 

et it is not easy 


the achievments of others, his to 
for themselves. 

A man of iron determination rong ecagupeiggcss. 
bat of somewhat frailer ph que than one would 
expect in an explorer. Such is the impression he 
gives to an impartial observer. 

Born in Ireland, and educated at Dulwich College, 
er ee ane Oey and as s merchant- 
service officer drifted p: all over the world. 


At first his berths ware, mcetiy om cane bere ot 
the Gn veer pt after a pore sonnet 
more and more lucrative em mt w 

the Union-Castle Line. af 


Antarctic expedi- 
Discovery. Here he quickly made himself 
both liked and respected. : 

One reason for this was probably that of all the 
members of the little company, he was the most 


stretching beyond it. 

The SourH Potar Times, too, was his idea. This 
was the paper published on board the Discovery dur- 
ing the two winters she lay imprisoned in the polar 
ice. It came out monthly, and he was, as he humor- 
ously puts it, “not Lap Avg ecltee gp ag teens mana- 
ger, pf yproeegy an ice boy into argain.” 
Of these multifarious duties, however, he found 
that relating to his editorship the most difficult to 
fulfil satisfactorily. This was principally owing to 
the fact that, like some other editors nearer 
he received more manuscripts than he had space for. 


Moreover, he had had no practice in the gentle 
art of waste- r-basket-filling to harden his heart, 
and he could not, uently, bring himself to 


refuse to print even one of them. In this dilemma 
he hit upon the happy expedient of issuing a single 
number of a supplementary journal, which 
christened the “Blizzard,” and in this he inserted 
all those contributions which in his opinion were 
unworthy of being used in the “S.P.T.” 

’ The result fully justified his expectations; for the 
slighted ones took the hint, and thenceforward his 
editorial box contained only such matter as he re- 
quired. * 

Another of his ventures is particularly interesting, 
in view of his now openly-avowed intention of using 
some form of motor-car in his comi ition. 
Convinced that a wheeled vehicle could be used with 
advantage on the broad, level snow-fields of Antaro- 
tica, he set about constructing one. It must have 
been a queer-looking contrivance when finished, for 
not paving #2y proper wheels, he had to utilise empty 
rum-barfels in place of them. 

It must not supposed, however, that his time 
was entirely taken up with these subsidiary and 
more or less trifling matters. Always one of the first 
to face danger and hardship, he came near to losing 
his life on more than one occasion. Perhaps his 
narrowest “squeak” was when one of the seamen, 
named Vince, slipped over an ice cliff into the sea, 
and was drowned. 

Lieutenant Shackleton volunteered to go to below 
the scene of the accident in a row boat, hoping 

ainst hope that the missing man might have 
slighted upon some f ent of sea-ice. He set out 
with a picked crew of six men, all like himself 
volunteers; but the blizzard drove them away from 
the land, and it was only by the most tremendous 
exertions, continued over many hours, that oy at 
last succeeded in regaining the ship. All of them 
were then in the last stage of exhaustion, and badly 
frozen into the bargain. : 

He also nearly succumbed to the frightful hard- 
ships incidental to the “furthest south” sledge jour- 
ney, when scurvy played havoc with # system already 
weakened by exposure and a long course of semi- 
Toe wh ith hi ticall ho: 

ose who were wi m prac’ ve 
expecting each hour to be hls last. Yet he doaee ly 
trudged on, day after day, the blood he spat up 
and coughed up marking an easily distinguishable 
trail along the frozen snow he so painfuly traversed. 

It was a contest death and pluck, and 
eee won in the end; but he had to be invalided 
ome in the relief ship, Morning, tly to his 
disappointment. That he should be only too anxious 
to again face such hardships is typical of the man. 


4d. everywhere, 


Burglars, Costers, and News- 
boys have their Capitalists, 


recently brought 
before the ty 
coroner in connection with the death of s pes 
woman, and it was her death had n 
caused by the ing bad oe from 
one of these moneglending fish ers. In this 
particular instance the de was a woman, who 
sold fish to poor people by ere he the money 
wherewith to buy it. If a shilling, say, was 
borrowed, the borrower had to take some kind of 
fish to a like amount, leaving two shillings owing. 

The trade was conducted in a private house, so 
that inspection might be evaded and registration 
unnecessary. Well might the Li 1 City 
coroner describe this moneylending fish-dealer as a 
“blood-sucking vampire.” 

Costermongers are also much victimised by money- 
lenders, who are usually men who have arisen from 
their own class. They pay a penny a day for the 
loan of each shilling advanced, and as they seldom 
go to market with fess than £1, one day’s intercst 
alone amounts to ls. 10d., which works out at an 
enormous rate per annum. 

Street-hawkers and even newspaper boys have 
eanitalists who supply them with money at similar 
rates, and in certain localities quite a large number 
of women make considerable incomes by advancin 
money on pawn-tickets to the working classes. It 
is a common ice for the wives of working men 
to pawn their husband’s Sunday clothes every Monday 
morning, redeeming them on Saturday night when 
the man brings home his wages. 

THE BURGLARS’ FINANCIER OWNED A YACHT. 

Frequently the money thus obtained on Monday 
morning is all ie by Wednesday, and the tickets 
are pledged with moneylenders who charge three- 
pence in the shilling for the week-end. Worse still, 
the lender generally insists on the purchase of a 
shilling’s worth of beer or gin out of the money 
advanced, upon which they ale themselves. The 
woman positively has to pay back her loan, otherwise 
she does not obtain the pawn-ticket, and the Sunday 
clothes cannot be redeemed. 

One of the most curious methods of moneylending 
is that which is pursued by the men who are known 
as “putters-up” or financiers of criminals. 

The Napoleon of these fey was the late Harry 
Raymond, or Adam Worth, the hero of the sensa- 
tional robbery of Gainsborough’s famous Duchess 
of Devonshire some thirty years ago. Raymond, 
who only died within the last four degen or 80, 
amassed the enormous sum of £100,000 i 


SUYING CLOTHES BEFORE BORROWING BULLION. 
_If a burglar wished to break into a jeweller’s, 
Raymond would advance him £4 a week to live 
upon until the time was ripe, as well as providi= 
him with the necessary money for tools. He won! 
also agree to purchase his spoils, deducting the 
amount already advanced, together with £5 interest 
for every sovereign. When it is remembered at 
what an extremely low price stolen property is pur 
chased by receivers, as well as the enormous rate 
of interest charged, it will easily be seen how Ray- 
mond amassed his fortune. 


that sum, and in ition £2 is advanced to him. 
He is then made to sign a promissory note for £10. 

If this is not met, the tailor sues for the price 
of the suit, £8 8s., and slmost invariably obtains 
jud t, the payment leaving him a handsome 
profit on the whole transaction. He makes it a 
tule never to sue on the bill, fearing that awkward 
questions might be asked by the judge. 

t 


There are twenty-three compete tales in the April number. 


- B 


s thoughts had flown to Enid; was che in 
London, and was she hurt? . 
“ Anyone else injured ?" 
“Fortunately, no; he had only the chauffeur with him, 
ide open, letti be had a marvellous escape.” - aa 
oa <= keen, frog, Sis iat, iesiesd of Enid, s oe God!” Basil breathed inwardly, “she is still 
rict Messenger boy on \. safe.’ ; ; 
“Dr. Bargrave' asked his | . With noiseless movements he made his preparations, and 
ex... ree ee a soon there was the faint odour of chloroform, as he slow] 
“Yes.” The man took the letter addressed to himself | measured each tiny drop with a hand that nover trembled. 
in Enid’s well-known writing, and feverishly broke the . The silence was painful in its intensity. . . 


= Th surgeon was at work bow, and oe BE ant 
The white f lectric arc-lamp in the street | ing, , in spite o! endeavours and outw i im- 
shone ieee th Py Sey See some by the open passivity, the irony of the situation began to force itself 
door, and by ite light he read the letter. upon him. bans 

«By the time this reaches you I shall be in Paris; do “Hast thou found me, O mine enemy!” “Yes, I have 
not attempt to follow me, it were better not for eve 


found thee, O mine enemy x -6 : . 
reason. I have left wind am with Eric Pritchard; it | The familiar words back to him, and he realised 
is best you mee or the whole truth now, rather 

rom 


pece the room, his heart led with» curios foreboding, an 
icable t of trouble. 


Docros Bas- 
onave eat writing 
in his 3 he 
had tilted the 
shade of the lamp 
backwards s0 
that the light fell 


with horrible clearness that he held this man’s life in 
the hollow of his hand. 


full hie face, the g, calm of a man who had | wife, I do not ask you to forgive me, that were im- True, he might die from shock, but such an event would 

1 death in the eyes many times as he wrestled for | possible; but, I beg, forg t me, forget that I ever entered | be Nature's omrert upon him rested the tag responsi- 

his patients’ lives. your life save but to sully it; forget, and perhaps conte | bility that he should fulfil his by Ceeoor ly, and make 
Presently there came » light tap at the door, and a yoy when I am nothing but » vague memory, you may all personal feelings subservient to ) caagedh cage 

voice queried : “ May I come in?” forgive.—En1p.” But over and over again returned words, “I have 
The doctor pushed aside his papers and crossed the found thee, O mine enemy . . . I have found thee.” 


he read the letter slowly, carefully, to the end; then 
he looked up slowly, unseeingly. . 

“Ts there any answer, sir?” the boy’s question broke in 
upon his dulled brain. 


room rapidly. As he opened the r the lines of the 
ve face softened magically, and @ sudden light ann 

into his eyes as they rested on the beautiful white-robe 

woman standing on the threshold. He put out his hand 


“Can you give him more?” the surgeon asked anxiously, 
“TJ want him deeper yet?” . . 

Still Bargrave never spoke, only a richer mixture was 
administered. 


and drew her into the room “Good-night, sir,” and the lad hurried awa: Tie mmanens peseed : . 
“ How lovel look to-night, Enid, fair as ever, my ght, awey. “ etill? Can possibly?” 
bonnie wife! aad | he bent and Kissed her tenderly. ie — closed the doce, 88 mechanical gp A red mist swam bebre the anzsthetist’s eyes, he heard 


“Fraser told me you were here, ® , “and I 
felt I must just run in and say * good-night’ before I left. 

He nodded, while his eyes never left the fair, sweet 
face with its glory of red-gold hair. 

“ Where are you going to-night?” 

“To Lady Windermere's first, then on to the Graftons.” 

“ First a dinner, and then a , eh! Well, childie, I 
hope you will have a happy time—stay one moment, Enid, 
though,” as she commenced drawing her cloak round her 

ders. 

“Have you forgotten what to-morrow is? ~The second 

anniversary of our wedding; I have a ey Jeon 


the blood ing in his temples, beating and throbbing. 
“Now, now,” was the whisper of Leong tion. “A little 
more, none will ever know, and you will be avenged.” 

He put his hand to his throat as though choked for 
air—one instant he hesitated. . . . “Now, now,” came 


entered his study. 
He sank down in a low chair by the fire, then ereteink 


quietly : 

“No, I can give him no more.” 

At last it was over, and Bargrave rose with a sigh ot 
relief. As his hand touched the operating-table he 
ar slightly. 

“Can I go to your room, Morton, for a rest?” he asked. 
“T am a bit done, I think.” 

Half an hour later, when the surgeon entered his sanctum, 
he glanced sharply across the room at the still figure in 
the easy chair. thing in its rigid aspect attracted 
his instant tion. He crossed messeeslly to brag mune 

“ Bargrave,” queried i » la i on 
the other’s shoulder, “how are con cae ‘i 

But there was no answer. Then he bent and looked into 
the man’s face; what he saw there told him all. 

“Great Heaven! He is dead.” 

It was only too true; the strain had killed him, and 
Bargrave had away to his Maker with a record 
unsullied, and a hideous temptation conquered. 

of 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED. 

“1 suppose,” said the modern actor to the stately 
old member of the profession, “that you fre a few 
Press notices when you trod the boards? I am men- 
tioned fifteen times in the papers this morning. 
There are four notices of my new motor-car, three 
items about my dog being lost, five stories about what 
I like for dinner, and two mentions of my taste in 
neckties, with one paragraph about my trunks being 
lost on the line.” 

“Yes,” sighed the old-fashioned, out-of-date actor ; 
“I got a few notices—but they were all based on 
the impression that I had played my part well.” 


piece, and then another, till at last only one little square 
j i Enid’s face that had 

till the last, and at the final glimpse of those 

ee ly, haunting e: his em composure gave way, and 


“Enid, Enid, my lost love!” he moaned 


for which you may like to wear to-ni 
tom. eked & drawer in his desk, and teow wal imal 
leather case. . 

She touched the spring, and, as the lid opened, a little 
cry rose to her lips, for , resting on its white bed, lay 
an exquisite diamond brooch, a y of violets with the 
petals of each blossom formed of He | lustrous amethyst, 
the emblem of fidelity. ‘ 

“ How good of you, Basil, how kind”—a little sob rose 
to her “TI am not worthy of you,” she whispered ; 
then, as if by @ sudden impulse, she took a step towards 


“ Basil—if—if——” the words came haltingly; “if any- 
ing should ever come between us; I mean—if an 
id ever happen, would you love me just the same, 
wonder—Basil, would you!” 

He looked at her questioningly. 

“Do not talk so, Enid,” he said gravely; “ what should 
come between us? But——” his hands c lenched, and the 
firm mouth tightened. Enid shivered as she saw that look. 

Then he shrugged dis shoulders, as if shaking off an 
unwelcome if 
“A truce to such forebodings, sweetheart; you are 
mine and I am yours; why trouble ourselves over such 


vain imaginings 

‘As the door closed behind her he crossed to the fire- 
place, and stood looking down into the glowing embers, old 
fancies and memories crowding hreey his brain. He 


e 
Five months had been borne away on Time's ewift 
<a since that fateful Gey when Enid had left her hus- 
band’s roof, and in those five months Bargrave had aged 


toiled for; then, step by step, the mounting of fame’s 
ladder till he reached the topmost rung, and stood now, at 
five-and-forty, head and shoulders above his confréres, his 
name a thing to conjure with throughout the medical 
world, the most famous anzsthetist of the century. 

e e e 


The following afternoon Doctor Bargrave met Enid as 
he was returning to the house; she was dressed for 
visiting. 


Wis (on the Alps to her husband): “Oh, Lance- 
tre ri wd "usep pret Lancelot? 
and : lo ing mo Lancelot 
You know m hie is . 
Wife: “Oh, but a name like that docsn’t suit 
these romantic s ings.” 


He never taken into consideration the other side, and 
how he had loved her, loved her with all the strength of 
his manhood, with all the passion of his life, and that this 
devotion had counted for nothing in the end. So that 


_ . now only pity and self-reproach were in his heart, as far 

Going out?” he queried, and a shade of disappoint- | as eT El comand; bao deep down there aeratiared A 

ment crept into his tone. “I have s free hour now, and | fierce fire of hatred against the man, his erstwhile chum THOUGHT IT COMPLIMENTARY. 

ee honour of | and boyhood's friend, who hed wrecked his home, and} Taman was ® very self-satisfied look on the face 
: * . ing , : % . 

2 BOF, acy she marmared, king down and stro | “Biigcrind Sekt" Varn Jane sight, and « ets | Su Seen playing fetal during the afternoen, an 
ylleg with 6 plore, bultons “heb Z beve Bree ear | eat, wea window ena the sseuh the’ sky, while | for the first time had kicked a But even that 
bag ipod otty EE aot pt oe Tce itet kk onlin in the she window came the scent of the Ulie ‘tress scarcely sufficed to account for Ee satis amount of 
to-morrow; are you free then i ra ve self-satisfaction. 


? 4 ietly with a fri 
“Oh, yes, dear,” she answered quickly, almost breath- | came sound of th tps ball a eS seas “I was ery te — just now,” he remarked 
Ld 


less] Beg: Be pe to-morrow. and answered to a couple of exactly how I kicked that 

“Good; shall we dine at the Ritz, then?” “ Who is there? goal, and he interrupted me by saying that he had 

“Yes, certainly; seol-brs, Basil,” she laid her hand on | “There has been a serious motor accident in the Strand— seen the match, and that my style reminded him of 

his arm for a moment, with a piteous little gesture, half- | an case; can you come at once!” Munchausen.”’ 

fe ing gee ee peels — | “Hm! Getting at you  bit—eh?” responded one 
“To-morrow,” she whispered, “ to-morrow.” the hospital, ung up the receiver, and then took a cab to | of the listeners. 


When the little Sevres clock on the study mantelpiece | On arrival he 


chimed the hour of eleven, the doctor laid down his pen | great building. Profesional seatigct told bin this arent 


wine Oe el ee wcscit pimect Vea lek toe, at ths | Tee eee hic 


to hi . a “I'm glad you ete able to come, Bargrave,” he said; 
h pecans surroundings, and he glanced anxiously at “it’s a bad case, but he's got Pa chance with 2 
wa Heng hemnceaed, “haw Weta Hold tocigh., | che bas none lee, hte dd 
though.” He von bell by his side, and ar thats before him lay the injared em of secaped him, boy: not 
sa Ce fe eS ee ee be gg ot “Well,” exclaimed the youth, a fighting light in 
“Very well, send the maids to bed, I will wait up | whose every thought was merged vet fs Ke sailealiwslisee” poling rea et la ag pg Pokal igs te 


“ A motor accident?” he asked. ing i i 
“ Yes; collided with a wagon.” Lae ee i ae 


“Not a bit of it; meant every word he said--I'm 
sure of that.” fl 

“Well, did you knock him down?” 

“Certainly not! Why should 1?” 

Observing that his ignorance of Raspe’s master 


iece was pure and unaffected, the other informed 
Munchausen was the 


im as gently as possible that 
greatest prevaricator of the truth who ever lived. 


“He was referring to your style of storytelling, my 
boy; not to your football for,” he said unkradly, 


lf. 
The servant withdrew, and Bargrave commenced to 


J. M, Barrie, the celebrated novelist and playwrigt, haa wellten a story for THE APAIL NOVEL MAGAZINE. 


Now on salo, 4d. 


TOYS OF FATE. 


A Haman Drama Weitten by STACEY BLAKE. 


IV.—The Flower Girl at 
the Bank of England. 


CHAPTER FIFTY-TWO. 
*¢ Into Deep Water.”’ 


Hanrtiey stood etiff and 

grey and . 

were wide wi 

the power ge gegen mae clutched his throat. 

the ©! a 

Pace the ticking of his watch. Perhaps the period was no 

longer than five seconds, but it a very long time. 
“What do you mean?” asked Hartley in a voice that 


ne 
that 


unui curiously weak and high-pitched. “What do you 
mean by saying that? ; : ; 

A hard little —_ broke from Edith. She still sat in 
her chair, but she leaned f eager! 


y- 
“ face looks ae if you were looking into your own 
coffi”” she answered ansparingly. “What do you mean 


hat?” : 
he have you been believing from thie—this 


woman?” he demanded, fighting hard like a rat in a 


corner. . 
“That you are a traitor!” said Edith, thrusting hard. 

She was thinking of Jim Ellicott at this moment, and she 

felt quite pitiless. “ And I know you to be a murderer!” 

If he had had warning he <9 have fought better, but 
the blowe came so suddenly. There was such ne 
force behind them, and so much knowledge. He been 
led into an ambush. His very weapons seemed snatched 
out of his hands, for he could not ward off a single blow. 

“You believe this woman inst me?” he said. 

“Yes, and I believe Mr. Ellicott against you.” 

Hartley caught up his breath and swung a fearful glance 
round the room, as though he expected Jim Ellicott to 
step from the wall. He knew then that Ellicott had had 
eome chance of oe irl his story, and that what- 
ever he had told had believed. 

Even the coward will fight hard in a corner. He turned 
upon her a malignant face, drawn and shadowy with fear. 

“It has been a yen g eh? Yes, I. understand. 
Your associations do you little credit. You conspire witli 
aman who is a convict, a gaol-bird, a condemned murderer, 
together with this woman, who is—well, they call them by 
many names on the London streets— 

“ You coward! You mean coward !” : . 
ia gasped the words out, with indignation hot in 


em. 
“You dare not a lie like that in the presence of a 
Wil rl pet me otp . 


step nearer 
“He had 


In her emotion her to: tripped into » crying 
out the last sentence in that » 0 Padre 
understood, not only that, but ing of what had gone 


before. 

“But he will not lie before God,” he muttered. 

“He lied to me when he said he loved me,” panted 
Shebah. “He lied to me when he said he knew Juan, who 
cared all for his art and nothing for me, and he lied when 
he talked of a woman in Toledo who t days in Juan’s 
studio. He lied, because he had never to Toledo, nor 
even heard of Juan, save h me and my father. And 
he induced me to marry him by lies, and afterwards he 
told me my marriage was a lie! 

The stream of words fell from her lips like an impetuous 
torrent. She stood upright, her tall form swaying 
slightly, arms outstretched, 

And there is the rest!” she continued in a chokin 
— You killed my father, and another man Saffered 

lor your crime.” 
er voice went very hard and dry. 


“But you must have suffered too, because 


coward. You el 


must have suffered the fear of Zhundred 
deaths. But you were a fool if thought 

ap . Do Pap mapdge ue uot * = coll Listen! 
sheds blood, blood is shed slo, When I first heard of 
done. And I eould do 80 now—look}” ahen cia 
., She had plucked something from her breast. She held 
poe pega edge revolver, 


a could ever 


hand—a tin 
“Only I will not’ and she 


licott’s ” 
Hartley's brain like a whip. 
wer of blows. He 


ve 


you are among friends.” 


wy You have just found I ” Edith 
You came te acai the shi Meo al & : 


something —on—board. Mr. 

es? Then he has only to to Gibraltar to 

pelted Indeed, I fan he pa a tenaed here, os 

= tadited. Quite a simple matter.” He moved towards 
door, “I will see that it is done.” : 


Ho said this as a parting shot,-and he pulled together 


-| going 


felt as though it hed we An icy ‘spread over 

him and numbed his fac 
He went down the stone steps ed the door at the 
@ face like that of a 


bottom, and looked into the room ‘wii 
dead 


man. 
Dosages and Sackett sat there eating ravenously at a 
garbanzos provided by mother Zarzuela. 


“ Mon, ye’re lookin’ vera usted,” said las, with 
his mouth full. “Gin ye'll ha’e a drink and ea bittie tee 
eat ye'll pull yersel’ taegither.” 


seized this and trembling! 
then he poured out a tumble 


a view of the quey with 
h urned round casually to have a 
look outside, and what he saw occasioned some surprise in 
him, for he jumped to his feet with a muttered exclama- 


tion. 

“Mon, theer’a a bit o’ a ship in, end, ma certie, if that 
isna’ your wife, Meester Hartley, comin’ up the quay 
yonder wi’ some ither female body Ah dinna ken, then ca’ 

Dutchman!” 
rose a his feet ant looked out beer - 
en 8 was pointing. Somehow, w! 6 
oa Musial sed Lady Blanthorpe sending here bo det act 
experience any ag pied rise. It was as though, sub- 
ex 


pce tong: (Bead them. He could see Muriel 
peor S » gazing about her with a pathetic look of 
dumb helplessness, and Lady Blantho’ aggressively 
tackling « boatman, it is to be sup » in esearch of 
information, and he accepted the situation as though it 
were part of a long foreseen sequence. 

“Yes, it’s my wife,” he said in a lifeless voice. “She 
will have come after her friend, I suppose. She was very 
anxious. Yes, they are coming towards here. Now, we 
have got business on hand that won't wait, and she may 
not understand that. We'd better keep out of the way 
till—till we've had another spell aboard.” 

Douglas nodded sagaciously. 

“It's a vera deeficult matter tae make women under- 


As soon as 


ha’e no’ seen us,” 
observed Douglas, half-way across; “but they'll no’ be 
in tae yeer 


took no notice of the 
heard it, and strained at the oars 
death following in his wake. 

The boat ran under the lee of the ship. Hartley was 
out first with a strange and wonderful activity, swarming 
up a that dangled from the rail. 

Douglas lifted an interrogative glance to Sackett. 

“Speerits on an empty stomach?” he murmured, sug- 

ing a possible reason for the abnormal behaviour. 

Sackett did not commit himself. He went aboard, to 
find Hartley had already gone below, and was wading 
thi, i deep in water on nate watt ail tis 

t’s no 3 we've w i water goes 
down, sir,” Seedia 

“T’ can't wait—I_ can't! I want to t at it now,” 
answered Hartley, with a wild glance. “ They’ll becoming 
aboard and finding out. I tell you may come aboar 
any minute. Oh, curse it, Sackett! nk my head’s 
to burst. Is there anything to drink aboa: | at 
think there’s @ drop in my eabin locker, sir— 


only——” 

oy For Heaven's sake, give it to me!” eaid Hartley 
fiercely, clutching the iron r and looki with eyes 
ee eee his head. “Give it to me 
. He mk upon a half-way grating when Sackett came 
back with it. “Keep it out o —_ sir; if Douglas sees 
it there'll be no more work out of him.” 

Hartley knocked the neck off the bottle, and then put 
it to his lips and drank the raw epirit. In doing so he 
cut his mouth, so that the blood oozed about his lips and 
flowed down his chin. When he had drunk he burst out 
into a laugh—a dreadful laugh, that sent Sackett out on 
deck with a white face. 

(This story will be concluded shortly.) 


[For rete ap A Aas Mrs. Eliza Moore sold 
her flowers spretite Bonk of Bngland, and her patient, 
old, but still comely face is a refreshing sight where so 
many countenancea are stamped with the sordid passion 
for money.) 


“Last week down our alley comes a toff, 
Nice old geyser with a nasty cough; 
Sees my missus, an’ takes ’is topper of , 
Quite in a gentlemanly way.”’ 

Nothing personal intended. t when the nice 
qovns gentleman came to tell me that the Editor of 

earson’s Weekly wanted to hear the story of my 
life, I somehow could not help thinking of Mr. Albert 
Chevalier’s song. 

The story of my life? Well, I don’t know that it’s 
exactly what you’d call comic reading, 

I am seventy years of age, and have been a widow 
for twenty-one. My husband was a “house-breaker’”’ 
—that is, he pulled down old houses—and I expect it 
was the dusty nature of the work that brought on 
the consumption from which he died. I lost two 
sons and a daughter from the same complaint. 

However, I have one son left, and he is s 
lad, and pays my rent (3s. 6d.) for me, so I don’t 
complain. have heard that the girls in con- 
fectioners never eat cakes or sweets, but I can truly 
say I love flowers quite as much as if I had nothing 
to do with selling them. One of the loveliest sights 
I know is my ros. Be of a morning full of flowers. 

Indeed, there’s only one prettier sight to my mind 
—and that’s the same basket empty in the evening. 
But it takes a deal of emptying, and means a prett 
long day’s work for an old woman of seventy. 
have to be at Covent Garden market not later than 
seven in the morning to buy my flowers. 

Then I am kept hard at it till about twelve o’clock 
making them up into button-holes, though I always 
keep some loose ones to make up into sprays for 
ladies going to the theatre and so on, and its gener- 
ally late at night before I shoulders my basket and 
ae o nee seat ‘ 

ong day, yes, and trade’s not nearly so good as 
it used to be. I don’t take a quarter of what I did 
when I first came here, thirty-three years ago. 

For one thing, there’s a lot more flower-s! and 
flower-girls than formerly, and for another thing 1 
can’t “hop it” as lively as the younger ones, and 
lose a lot of custom that way—I can’t follow m 
customers about, so they have to come to me. 
explained this once to a customer who asked how 
trade was, and he said: “Like Mahomet and the 
mountain, granny.”” But I don’t know I ever heard 
tell of the gentleman, nor what he done to the 
mountain. 

However, again I don’t complain. On an average 
I clear about 12s. a week, and, with my son paying 
my rent, as I have told you, that’s not so bad, for 
one doesn’t eat very much at my age, and I’m not 
always wanting new ribbons and gloves. 

And everybody is very kind to me, especially the 
police, who have never interfered with me all the 
time I’ve been here. I fancy they know I won’t run 
away with the Bank. 

To come back to the flowers, my own favourite is 
the carnation, especially the red carnation; but at 
lag I sell more violets than any other kind. 

iolets always are popular, for they’re cheap, and I 
call them the “ poor man’s flower.’’ 

Not that I ft many working-man customers for 
button-holes ; they go in more for flowers with roots— 
and my best customers are girls and young clerks 
from the offices round about. 

I get some elderly gentlemen, too, but most of 
them seem too busy to buy button-holes, and as for 
putting flowers in their offices—well, I daresay in 
some offices simple, innocent flowers must look a bit 
out of place. 

Primroses always sell well, but their season is ve: 
short. I have heard gentlemen say that Lo 
Beaconsfield did some wonderful thing, for the benefit 
of the old country. I don’t know anything about 
that, but I do know it was his love for the primrose 
made it so popular, and I shouldn’t mind if it was 
Primrose Day all the year round. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Gladstone had any 
favourite flower; if he had, it should have been the 
“eweet william.”? But they tell me Mr. Chamberlain 
always wears an orchid for a button-hole, and that 
they cost him pounds apiece. Shouldn't I just like 
to be the party who — him. 

I don’t bother my head about politics, but of late a 
lot of my gentlemen have been chaffing me and asking 
me whether I’m a Su ette. I don’t exactly know 
what that means, but if it is that I think women 
should be in Parliament, then I do. 

For I think a woman is as wise as, and generally a 
bit wiser than, a man. Though I never heard bus 
one man admit that, and he was a bit “balmy,” 
poor chap. 
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— HOW TO ENTER THE CONTEST TO-DAY. “wil 
Readers who wish to start the Competition now may obtain from their n ts issues Nos. 854 to 871 inclusive, ices ge | the first twenty-one sets 4 poctabas 


DON’T DELAY! ENTER TO-DAY! GAM 
"= £500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. = | 
CYCLE 


i Cash Gift of 825. One Cash Gift of 815. One Cash Gift of 810. 10 Cash Gifts of 85 each, 500 Cash Gifts of &1 each, F NSATI 0 


3 Opposite you will find some pictures. Each of TWENTY-SECOND SET. 

these pictures consists of a certain object or 
cbjects which, either singly or collectively, repre- 
ecnt a surname, 

ue zon Save bs Se: Keto ed, the: ogee 
surname made up entirely from the names 
objects depicted in each picture (or from words For 1907. 
which have the same sound). 

An “‘object’’ does not include sky or shading 
necessary for correct drawing. 

You have now to examine the pictures given, 
and discover the surname which each of them 
representa, When you have done this, write the 
names down in the spaces provided. Then fill in 
your name and address, cut across the page at the 
place marked, and keep this set of pictures by you 
until all the subsequent sets have appeared. 

The prize of £500 a Year for Life will be paid 
to the competitor from whom the Editor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY actually receives the 
complete series of pictures containing the 
greatest number of correct solutions and fulfilling 
the conditions, : 

A further sum of £1,000 will be divided in the 


The “* Popular 
New Season 
Model. 


: 
¢ 
¢ 
following manner among those who come next: 
One Cash Gift of £250; One Cash Gift of £100; 
One Cash Gift of £50; One Cash Gift of £25; 
One Cash Gift of £15; One Cash Gift of £10; 
10 Cash Gifts of £5 each; and 500 Cash Gifts of 


eo arco Another Set of Pictures will Appear Next Week. 
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A 0s armen rps “ i Rooms 7, “Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W.0. Only surnames which appear in this list will be lh = 


Full conditions governing thie competition appeared in number 868, and will appear again shortly. 
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run in my sleep almost. When you've got quite a, P.W.’; I'v heard you were a good talker, though 
UR. P, DOUBLEYOU new thine in bant——" you certainly don’t look it.) I've got a section in 

" NG NEW “New!” I echoed. I was saved. my — Scrap Book Section—into which 

FINDS $0 ETH ‘s “ Absolutely,” said the Rarm man. “Really and e the t things out of all the magazines. Sweet- 

pial mately er Tem rhe Tue Ae id, | Recange Wintee oad eal tee eet Le dol 

m riggs see how it’s done, said, range Winter an ie Neish writin arly 

et A Novelty in Journalism, sharply “elm Mr. P. W.,’ and you're the fellow I | for me, and champion writing it is! lage, geet 
wit sce.” talks, personal notes—didn’t you see my ‘stat! at 


Taz Editor glared at me over his editorial 


. 1,” said the Rarr man. Come in.” work? And, in all my features ial ic! 
a Very wel id he » y tei , Special artic!cs by 
esk. t ht me any ideas lately,” said He lit a ci so quickly that I could hardly see | experts. My programme's plain—human interes 
tt! ig mr mght ri . the flame. He was a hustler—this Rarip man. and the best of everything.” . = cian 


; : .M, even such | _ “You have just got to leave all this alone,” said “No, the Rarrp is not a half-a-crown magazine. It 

* sails on at Repti bs ~ ~ nothing with I >= gral »bed some galley proofs, “till ” you ve in po aa 2 ane } m sag i for fouepenra, And 
6 di ome one \e nly am returning th: enc: 
“Don't m there looking like a dying duck,” | “Very well.” He had a keen, alert face. “Now, i Rarrp No 1 if my readers do net like pi ie 


mething What's | look here. Don’t you think that people want a new | zine.” — 
roared oe G.0, *) want 6 is “ magazine—something out of the ordinary?” “I didn’t come here to be made a fool of,” I said 


ney. : « I don’t think at all,” said I. now.” with heat. “Y td ne 
, The on » 8a 0" ou can’t do that, R , Rien 

cath Stn” yk deme Pee vsing, the | “Well, T thought to, foo. dnd the "new thing's | oy ean do ik coger 

crocuses in the parks, John Burns’ bowler, should | the Rarip. It’s all in the Rar. Look here again— But I am doing it, I tell you,” cried Mn. Itar:o. 


: : ” I’m not talking too fast for you, am I1?—the old style | It’s solid rock-bottom fact.” 
angners 0 “TY said ‘new’! Go| of article, with the-smell of the office lamp all ae I looked at him in amazement, but I knew fror. 
out and get hold of something new, or next pay-day’s it, is out of date. Articles that mirror the subjects his calm face he told only the truth; and at that 
our Inet.” of to-day—well, of course, experts in those subjects | Moment the telephone tinkled in the room. 
J Weighed down by the G.M.’s awful threat, I went | should write them. Don’t you think so?” Raprp leapt up for the receiver. The next monet I 
forlorn about the streets all day. There was nothing a ps lage Me coord to speak. er be eying inp L the G.M. with my good n.wvs 
H 8 e ue new. 
ee, Baaely © mange age ot two strange Words | cert thinks that counts. Bo Spencer Leigh Hughes —— + $=-—____. 
oO) gs is writin on, ‘Is Parliament ayed Out?’ in the Hovseuarp: “ The postman pears me a letter from 
e. 


RapPip. en Clement Edwards, M.P., thinks the | ™y young man every day, with f kisscs in 
| THE RAPID. | railways don’t treat the public quite fairly, and | it. Isn't it lovel po m ae ee 
I’m inclined to with him. He was good enough Cook: “Yes, but it’s much nicer for me. The 


At that moment a long athletic figure tore by me. | to write down his opinions for the Raprp. And I | postman is my young man, and every day he kisses 
He was running for his life; his hat was crammed | have persuaded Miss Marie Corelli, whose words have | me himself.” 


over his head; his coat tails flew in the wind he| more influence than the words of anybody to-day, to a peed : 
made. He must be a thief escaping from justice. | contribute to the Rapp.” _ No. 83: “What a fearfal noise has becn going on was cur Iktle gist 
Here was an adventure, at any rate, and I took up The Rarrp man lit a fresh cigar again, as if by | in_your hovse lately.” bs de With the 
the chase with enthusiasm. He rushed out of the| magic. “Why don’t you say something?” he asked. | No. 85: “Yes, that fellow Bangoft, who is in the frequent convulsive ces 
crowded Strand, and diserpesred into a building ut he did not wait for me. theatre-orchestra, owes me nearly £3, and as he which left her well- attacks 
i while I followed, hot on heels. By superhoman| “I believe the magazine public like good stuff—| says he cannot pay me, I am taking it out in lessons less; we were aa 
effort I caught one of the coat tails on the first | good in every way—and that’s why the Rarip is | 02 his kettle-drums.” that we should never rear her, 
landing. coming out on the 12th. Fiction? I looked around ———t——— Alter trying other and use. 22% 
“The game’s up,” said I, trying to push my voice | for the heat, and read # few millicn words before I} Uncrz: “Do all your aunts give you such nics less things we Scot's So 
into the shape used by Sherlock Holmes. found it, The best wae Fred M. White's—his work | presente, Tommy?” Emulsion ‘and the result is Sas 
“What on earth do you mean,” he cried. rip you no end, and you can’t put a story of his Tommy : “No, but Auntie Emily is my godmother, child. Sheng and healthy 
“Well, ai! ouine aA thief, why ever were you pone —— you've Dege gle ne eggs ta rs. me: si, —_ . asked Ins {frequently ne, : 
> running pace OF Rarm. stories course. Humour nele : es, ad forgotten that. more 
“T've been living at that rate for the last three | You don’s think I should neglect roe surely ? Pommy : wad I am alfred you have forgotten a29 hes Pow Aang ade Pe 
months,” he said. “I’m the editor of the Rarm. I | Here’s something! (You're very silent ay, A you're my godfather, too.” a for and menti 
BO 


“A Lady’s Shoe,” a charming story by J. M. Barrie, will be found in THE APRIL NOVEL MAGAZINE—44, everywhere. SCOTT’S 
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a GE ATH tn. pitah, in. wile, hardened Me 0s se, end are just the safe, sound, and ssnsible retendy 
pg het Oe ge ee need in your home, and at your work: Peps 
‘ bé 99 RIMB—wWesrwrood plated. i" 7 y a yi 
= suit and old, and bring prompt and never- Y 
The “Popular” eee. yoang eal ld, ead tring pm and mere 7 
GEAR —T4in., or to order. Peps can be obtained of all chemists at 1/1} or 2,9 per 
ryreGoupeny a dow or post free for same prices direct from The 


Peps Pastille Co., Cartton Hill, Leeds, 
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We wil @ the 
Coaster Rub if 


Udiilddy 
Every lome 4 
UM ittsid sees. 

trial will prove to you the sterling merits 


of P Therefore we are willing to send 
SEND FOR A a free tral bob om appliention. Send “1d. 


FREE SAM PLE. samp (or rohan postag freiverta toPere, 
é Carlton Hill, Leeds. 
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Tne best cycle tnvestancnt sould 
the Best cycle inv at 
Grop a line for lists, etc.. to 


Dept. P.W., Singer & Co. Ltd., 
Coventry. 


an eee oe 
© — Mocs “tie OQ 


We fit terms to the income. The 
ger Perfect Oil Bath makes 

a luxury. 
Nothing better, Nothing cheaper, 


AT-a-CAKE 


BISCUITS. 


COFFEE | 
it, free Cheers the fi 
GEO. FRABKLAED parting 


Hayman’s : 
‘Uns Balsam 
couan 4 SOLD 


REST for Mother [MEAT AND DRINK, 4 i 


The Evidence from 4 
Dunstable Road, 199 The Reason Why there af 
Per asada WARMTH AND COMFORT, 
vis Mince "ae poe eae : 
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of 4 
jPoroach of teething she had eee eo ant ae Combined in a Cup of 4 
Set eta ne benefit. You also get the ! 4 
than we were told benefit of the original, ‘ 
it we should never rear her, “team Perfected Scott process 4 
Alter trving other and use- SRvaimean? Of breaking-up this best 4 
things = os Scot’s & 7 oil into innumerable 4 
Emulsion ws result ig Sis bere deseribes tiny gisbaies waics qi 
child. She frequently See if your | “tafante stomach 
asked for more little one takes Scott's can digest 
aa hes as readil, ge Brgy edie with 
for and mention this paper ScoTT 
& 30 10-11, Stonecutter Street, London, E.C. No other Cocoa contains such nutritive value, 
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, Gravies, and all Savoury Dishes, ® i) |' 
Te eruly ee Goris fel oe ! 
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Rudge-Whitworth ee es 
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r - Soeise ee CEEA ie tie5. i; : . 
has passed such scientific and : ve ‘ 

practical tests that we now guar- 


10 YEARS. 
ZG) Don’t fail to write at once for the 
New 64 page Catalogue now ready, 


full of information valuable to Cyclists and facts 

about the 81 models from £5, packed free and Fer INFLUENZA bung T onic. to Public Speakera, 
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WHOOPING-OOUGH, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, 


For Home Cleaning. 
For Woodwork. 
For Paintwork. 
For Glassware, 
For Crockery. 
For Cutlery. 


Use it Upstairs. 

Use it Downstairs. 
_q Use it on Shipboard. 
~ ‘Use it in Factory. 


Use it at once. 


Use it always. 


DON'T APPLY 
ViM TOO DRY. 


CLEANSER ceeuscreme POLISHER 
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sugar, balf a : 
Roll 


brash 


i 


ted ¢ Pour over all little milk, and 


Boil a quarter of a pound of 
and tials Hemenghty, ott See 
half a pint of white sauce, then mix 
cupful of fried minced ham 

spolgleh > Mem 
crumbs over, 
- and bake till the crumbs are browned. 
Spanish Frittere 

Is a udding 
stale or plain 
a ee ee ee 
of milk wit! ——s 


HE 
fst 


i! 


4 
Bed 


gs 


Take a rabbit, clean it and cut into joints, 
basin with 


E 


Stand 
the oven while the rabbit 


Cold Meat Mould. 


rather highl: 
yolks of a 


“Children of the Sawdust 


HOME NOTES 


MAKE THIS SKIRT AT HOME. 
War is it that the Winter months always pass away lea’ 
wide awake to the fact that a new skirt is an absolute necessity— 
in fact, one of the first te upon which 
ing Spring aloaking: 
it woman 


us 
itt, 


we must set to work when 


KAKA SX 
gO PO. 


; 
H 
F 
F 
} 


Me, 


case maine tight t mas ts, and if cannot get I vet- 
now, even on li on an any velve 

ones of the ole your eat, Ghbin (ie tepid and pre them 
yourself. Each button has a cord ee ae ornament only. 


DIGGING UP GOOD HEALTH. 

‘GaBDENING is, aeeene © 8 well-known medical man, the best mode 

of recreation for ladies, atrippi 

way. Flower les 
beneficial in t 

d prefer 

garden ; for since she made it a habit to 


SISTERS WHO ARE NUISANCES. 
‘Tux girl who meets a man away from her own people has a far greater 
ss his love than when he has to do his courting in the 
Some families of girls never will leave a man alone with one of their 
number long enough for them to exchange a remark even about 


With a sister always at hand to join in the conversation, and break in 
across any approach to tenderness, how is a man to do his love-making ? 
It is no wonder that he should be driven baffled from the field, and give 
up the useless effort to win for his wife one of that family. 


GEMS THAT SPELL LOVE. 


emphasised by the fact that the initial letters of the jewels make those of 
the word. They are diamond, emerald, amethyst, ruby, emerald, sapphire, 
and topaz. 

A second bracelet is “For remembrance.” Upon it two hearts are 
repeated the whole way round the curb, eo that there are eleven altogether, 
corresponding to the number of letters in the last word. The stones with 
which the hearts are set represent the letters. 


HOT MILK FOR THE COMPLEXION. 

Tux use of hot milk is of greater benefit to the complexion than women 
imagine until it has been given a trial. A few years ago an actress 
was alleged to owe her exquisite skin to milk baths. She was said to order 
milk for bathing purposes by the gallon, and to plunge into a tubful of it 
morning and night. If she did she a wise head her pretty 
shoulders, for nothing is so efficacious to keep the skin in good condition as 
hot milk. 

A woman who has bathed her face in it night and morning for several 
months says her skin is fresher and clearer than it has been for many 

She heats a pint of milk over a little alcohol lamp which she 
for that purpose, and just before it boils turns it out into a basin. She 
then dips a soft linen cloth into the milk and bathes her face with it, 
saturating her skin with the milk ‘for five minutes. This she does 
regularly morning and night, with the result that her skin has the 
clear, healthy glow so desired by all women. 

Occasionally this milk devotee takes'a tub bath of hot milk, particu- 
larly when she is exhausted by the too strenuons life. Then she orders 
a couple of gallons of milk, but instead of heating it turns it into the 
tub and adds a little boiling-hot water to it—enough to heat the milk 
—and in this she literally soaks herself for five or ten minutes. When 
she comes out she says not only her skin but she herself has new life. 


Paster Monday . . 


Whi'sin Moaday. 
Bask Moliday . . 
Christmas Day 


Bexing Day . . December 26. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
Milk for Cakes. 
Fresh milk will make cakes which cut like 
a cake. Sour milk or butter-milk makes 
a light cake of spongy texture. 
A Good Method to Purify a Drain. 
Dissolve four ounces of copperas in a 
of water, and poe it down the drain. 
treatment should be continued for two or 
three dayw. (Reply to Waterway Hovse.) 


A Box of CedarsDust 

Should be in every kitchen. If any 
disagreeable arises from cooking, put a 
little of the dust on the hot part of the range, 
and the scent given out will purify the air 


To Renovate Leather. 

First wipe with a elightly-damped cloth to 
cleanse the surface and rub dry with a clean 
cloth. Beat the white of an toa stiff froth 
and apply it quickly to the lea’ 
rag.—(Reply to Jurrs, Oleethorpe.) 


For Captain’s Sauce, 


To Cleanee a Mattress. 

Remove the hair from the tick, pick it 
well, and then pl into a lather of soap and. 
soft water. en rinse it and lay m the 
son to dry. Wash the tick, then replace the 
hair, taking care that it is perfectly dry and 
well saked: (Reply to E. D.) 


Browned Flour 
Is neceseary for gravies and sauces. 
To make this spread the flour half an inch deep 
in a baking tin, stir it constantly while it stands 
ina hag oven. When the flour is browned 
evenly, let it get cold before it is placed in a 
tin for use. (Reply to DaicHeEr.) 
The Uses of Old Newspapers. 
"There are few things more wasted in most 
houses than old newspapers. These are allowed 
to accumulate, and when the piles become too 
cumbersome they are thrown away. This is 
They afford much warmth when 
placed between blankets, should the bed-clothes 
prove insufficient. Slightly damped are 
excellent for pa windows. Should you 
be travelli: a railway carriage, the floor of 
which is not clean, open a paper and spread it 
on the floor. lide ar. ud is a great preservative 
ofclothes. When putting away winter clothing 
and furs, use sheets of a for lining 
the box, and more between fold of the 
garment. 
Wrong Sort. Perhaps Plain Old Meat, 

——- and Bread may be Against 

ou. 

A change to the right kind of food can lift 
one from asick bed. A lady says: 

“Last Spring I became bed-fast with severe 
stomach trouble, accompanied by sick head- 
ache. I got worse and worse, until I became 
so low I could scarcely retain any food at all, 


although I tried almost every kind. I had 
become completely discoura; had given up 
all hope, and thought I was med to starve 


to death, till one day my husband, trying to 
find something I could retain, brought home 
some Grape-Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed with me, 
digested perfectly and without distress, I 
ee a to | strength at once, my flesh 
(which had flabby) grew firmer, my health 
improved in every way and every day, and in 
a very few weeks I gained 20lb. in weight. 
I liked Grape-Nuts so well that for four 
months I ate no other food, and always felt 
as well satisfied after eating as if I had sat 
down to a fine banquet. 

“I had no return of the miserable sick 
stomach and headaches I used to have when I 
ate other food. I am now a healthy woman, 
doing all my own work again, and feel that 
life is worth living. 

“ aa beg rg ‘ood bas been a -send to 
my y; it surely saved my life, and my 
two little boys have thriven on it wonderfully.” 
Name nen by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd., 66 Shoe 
Lane, don, E.C, 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in each packet. 


Ring,” a dramatic circus story, ia one of the most attractive talesin THE APRIL 


NOVEL MAGAZINE. Now on aale, 4d. 


As most of m bap are avons a aaa tor A 
now sitting for the purpose of examining act 
in eomieasticm with the case of George Eda i. 
Until they have arrived at » conclusion in 
matter this unfortunate young man’s future is still 
in the balance. It does not seem possible, how- 
ever, that such clear-sighted and influential gentle- 
men as those who are now responsible for investi- 


gating the matter could ibly come te any other 
conclusion than that the f fullest Mo ic Ynquiry 
should be made into the case. Meanwhile Mr. 
Edalji continues to unfold his remarkable story in 
these pages, and those who have so far followed 
it will it that it would be impossible to find a 
parallel case in the whole history of English law. 


In this number of Pearson’s Weekly we begin a new 
series of articles under the heading “Men of the 
Moment.” Each week we shall deal with some per- 
son who is in the public eye, and about whom you 
want to know something. mever an event of 
great importance occurs in which one man figures 
prominently you may rely upon finding somethin 
of interest about him in the next number o 
Pearson's Weekly. 


“Wuar is the best remedy for the blues?” asks 
Dromepary, who continuously, gets that complaint. 
Have you tried the smile cure? That 

is to say, next time you feel down in the dumps, 
expand your face into a broad grin, and keep it 
like that for a few minutes. Provided you are not 
laced under restraint as a lunatic while you are 
oing it, you will probably find that the smile 
has restored your normal cheerfulness completely. 
They say the face is the mirror of the feelings, but 
no less are the feelings the mirror of the face, if 
properly manipulated. Who could be gloomy when 
their faces are expanded by a grin? the same 
way, by frowning and turning down the corners 
of your lips, you will become misanthropic and 
— at once. Try both, and if they fail, it’s 
ver. 


E. C. S. is very disturbed on the subject of ladies’ 

hat-pins. “Why,” he asks, “do some girls go about 
with two or three inches of point protruding? ”’ 
————Simply, E. C. 8. use they are too 
slovenly tq know any better. Particularly in crowds, 
where a person’s face may pressed close against 
the head-bayonets, the trick of wearing protrudin 
hat-pins is extremely dangerous. There is no neal 
for it at all. Hat-pins can be bought of every 
length, arid the points need never show. Whenever 
I seo a lady with two or three bayonets sticking out 
of her hat I know that she is slovenly and careless. 
To begin with, she does not take the trouble to buy 
tke sort of pin that she requires, and, secondly, 
having too long a pin, she just rams it anyhow into 
her hat without a thought for the dangers she is 
thereby laying up for people. 


® Many a time,’’ says Jrm Jay, “when I have done or 

said something, I feel sure in my mind that I have 

done or said the same thing some time before in my 

life. I can’t account for this. Perhaps some of 

your readers have experienced the same thing.” 
I have no doubt everyone has ex- 
perienced this—one of the most curious problems 
of psychology, to the average man. The impression 
that you have experien a certain thing before 
comes as in @ flash, and disappears aq rapidly. 
Whea one tries to recall the incident in question, 
the brain refuses to do so. I believe the following 
is the explanation : In the course of your life your 
brain has assimilated innumerable impressions 
through your senses of sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell, but in most cases no definite thought has 
resulted. So, when you see a face or hear a tune, 
you aro conscious of familiarity with it, but cannot 
trace its origin. No definite thought being asso- 
ciated with it, your memory cannot act, and all 
zp are conscious of is the actual sense impression. 

any of these pry reminiscences are traceable 
to the fact that one has dreamt of certain objects, 
which have left an unconscious impression, only 
aroused by a repetition of the circumstances. One 
must remember that the brain ig doing an enormous 
amount of work, apart altogether from the thoughts, 
eo that such occurrences as these reminiscences, and 
also presentiments eng om such a whirlpool of 
impressions as not to so wonderful as many 


wuppose. 


Note.—A pene!lecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter fs 
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A THREE-rxcH rope, according to M. R. C., will sup- 
with safety a weight of 7cwt. But, supposing 
weight were greater, which, M. R. C. woul 

like to 
of the rope, or a long piece? M. R. C. favours the 
longer, ause he thinks there would be more 
“give,” but, his friend thinks otherwise. 

Your friend is right, M. R. C. The shorter 

the rope the greater the strain it will bear. You 

can prove this for yourself with a piece of paper. 

Take a strip about as long as your thumb, and you 

will have the greatest dificulty in pulling it in 

halves. Now id the experiment with a piece of 
the same breadth as long as a newspaper, and you 
will be able to break it easily. There is, as you 
say, far more “give” in s long piece of anything, 
nd it is just the absence of that give in s 
piece that makes it offer a far stouter resistance. 


ee walling with a lady,” says A. B., “what is 
the correct thi for & man to de wn colning to & 


stile? Ought lady, as usual, to go first, or 
should the onder be’ slaagel?”———_The 


order should be changed, A. B. The most tactful 
thing to do on coming to a stile is to say : “ Hullo, 
I think I’d better go first and give you # hand.’ 
When standing on the upper cross-bar, with one 

leay on to the lower bar, 
jeoding ber after fou, May i AB, that 

ing her after you. y I point out, A. B., 
reachin 


Nor Surz’s difficulty is: Which would win if they 
were pitted against one another—the champion 
boxer of the world or the champion exponent of 
jiu-jitsu? Not Sung favours the latter, but his 
friend thinks the former. uch @ con- 
test, Nor Sunz, would be almost precisely the same 
as & very popular form of encounter in the 
gladiators’ arena in Ancient Rome. One man was 
armed with a net and a trident, the other with o 
sword and shield. Once the former could entangle 
the latter in his net, he had him at his mercy; but 
if the swordsman could keep clear, he was certain 
of victory. In the same way, if the jiu-jitsu man 
could once get to close quarters, he would certainly 
win; but if,-as ho tried to do so, the boxer could 

+ in two or three smashing blows, victory would 
ie with the fists. Given equally skilful men at each 
ame, it is impossible to say what the result would 

A fie of the foot would decide it either way— 
just as it did in the arena. 


In Meav’s family of five, three work in local situa- 
tions. Meat and his sister are engaged in the City, 
and trouble has arisen between the two factions as 
to the p time for supper. Maat and his sister 
want it when ba Me hoe home at 7.30; but that 
is too early for the others, who like to have it at 
9.30. At present two sets of meals are served to 
accommodate their wishes, but the arrangement is 
far from satisfactory. I should have said 
split the difference, and have a united meal between 
8 and 8.80; but Mxat saya that this is too long 
for himself and his sister to wait, as they both come 
home hungry, and consider it would break up their 
evening. ell, then, Mzat, “give and take ” must 
be the remedy. I suggest that on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays you and your sister im- 
mediately on arriving home find some nice tea 
and bread and butter waiting for you—just to 
stave off the pangs of hunger—and that the united 
meal takes place at 9.80. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays everybody has supper together at 
7.30. Surely that is a good way out of the 
difficulty ? 


Conscrence is a season-ticket holder on his railway. 
He is continually seeing people travel in a superior 
class to that for which they have tickets, and, as 
tickets are anly taken at the gates, they are never 
detected. Consciznczs is rather worried as to 
whether or not he ought to give information to the 
officials. It is a difficult point, Con- 
screncs. Strictly speaking, I suppose every man 
ought to prevent fraud when he sees it, but £ don’t 
think you have any right to make yourself an 
amateur detective in order to protect interests that 
do not concern you. The railway company’s ser- 
vant’s are far smarter than you seem to think. 
Probably they have been watching many of those 
fellow-travellers of yours for several weeks, and 
will drop on them before long. In any case, it 
would be a very dangerous matter fot you to report 
any particular man. If the company took it up you 
would have to appear as a witness, and unless you 
could prove that the man deliberately intended to 
defraud the company—and I do not see how you 
could prove that—it would be very awkward for 
you. I think you had better leave the matter to 
tho officials. 


or whese suggestion for a title ie used, 


ow, would be safer—a very short length | 
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I au that, owing to pressure of 5 I 
had to hold over Mr. George R. Siuns action 
pa The series will, however, be continued next 
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“Why not smoki: 


co ting waiting-rooms?” very aptly asks 


r Why are smokers, whom railway 
companies provide for in trains, ignored on piat- 
forms, by ng prohibited from smoking in the 
waiting-room, and compelled to wander about on 
@ drear and cold platform ?”————Quite 50, 
why indeed? Seeing that on nearly every plat- 
form there is a ladies’ waiting-room, I cannot see 
why <j sian Maa fot en in the neral 
rooms. percen males who object to 
the weed is insignificant, and one would think 
in days of influenza epidemics like the prescnt, 
smoking, which is a notorious germ-killer, wou'd 
be ed in public places. But there are 
some prejudices which must die very hard, and 
the “anti-smoking” one is among them. 


Love rm a Mist—s lady—is always being told things 
against her sweetheart by a certain man. He will 
not give her facta, but dices hints that make her 

think a lot and feel very unhappy. Ought sho to 

tell her sweetheart, and, if so, ought sho to give 
the name of her informant?——-——Certainly 
‘ou should tell your sweetheart, Lover 1n a Misr. It 
is not fair of you to go about with him whilst har- 
bouring suspicions against him. I have no faith in 
those gentlemen who can only drop hints, and I do 
not think you are behaving honourably to your 
eweetheart by listening to them. When noxt this 
man starts hinting, demand facts from him, and 
if he refuses them, tell him that you intend tellin 
your sweetheart what he has been saying. He will 
then either implore you not to, in which case you 

will know that his hints are all falsehoods, and I 

should not, if I were you, trouble your sweetheart 

with the matter; or he will tell you something 
definite, in which case it is your duty to give the 
man you love a chance of clearing himself. 
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In the event of a person having current number o 

's Weckly on him, or her, at the time of being 

& 100 al by a railway accident in the United Kingdon:, 
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such acciden the said Corporation at above address within three 
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hatever the standpoint ae 

swhich you regard Dewar's fine 

“old ‘White Label’ Whisky 

its -superiority is evident. 

| There is the refined flavor—_ 

‘tees 3 is the: he heh due to great age— 

and there is the hi quality upon which — 

the world's sicpeit opinion is unanimous. 

‘Dewars. ‘White Label’ is in short a 

stimulant which you may place before aia | 

west with complete confidence. 
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